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'HE  Province  of  Quebec  ranks  secoud  am  5 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canaua, 
both  with  respect  to  size  and  population. 
British  Columbia  i  i  larger  and  the  Pro\-ince 
of  Ontario  has  a  greater  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contains  a  superficial  area 
of  347,000  square  miles.  It  is  as  large  as  France  and 
Germany  combined  and  three  times  as  large  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  the  census  of  1901,  the  population  of  Quebec 
numbered  1,648,898. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  extends  from  the  east  to 
the  west  from  I'Anse  au  Blanc-Sablon  at  the  entry  of 
the  straits  of  Belle-Isle,  the  gate  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
Ocean,  to  Lake  T^iuiscamingue  which  forms  its  western 
limit.  These  two  places  I'Anse  au  Blanc-Sablon  and 
T^miscamingue  are  situated,  the  first  in  longitude  57° 
west  and  the  second  in  7^°  30  west,  meridian  of  Green- 
wich.  From  the  south  to  the  north  the  Province 
er-ends  from  the  45th  to  the  53rd  parallel  of  latitude, 
thus  comprising  eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  mor» 
than  twenty-two  of  longitude. 
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This  vast  extent  of  territory,  containing  at  present 
a  population  of  hardly  1,700, coo  souls,  will  nevertheless 
in  the  near  future  attract  the  attention  of  all  civilized 
nations  and  of  capitalists  in  particular,  as  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  are  such  that  human  activity 
will  here  find  an  admirable  field  for  the  development 
of  the  very  largest  modern  industries. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contains  the  largest  city  and 
does  the  greatest  imount  of  external  trade.  Her  ports 
and  her  great  river  are  the  gateway  to  all  that  por- 
tion of  Canad"  that  lies  beyond  the  provinces  by 
the  sea  and  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  PaciBc  Ocean.  In  natural  resources, 
also,  Quebec  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation.  Her  soil  for  the  most  part  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  most  profitable 
kinds  of  farming ;  her  forests  are  comparatively 
boundless  in  extent,  and  contain  the  most  valuable 
varieties  of  timber  ;  her  mineral  wealth  is  still  largely 
undeveloped,  but  already  exceedingly  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  are  being  worked,  and  many  others  are  known 
to  exist.  Useful  structural  material  abounds  in  almost 
every  district,  limestone, marble,  granite  and  sandstone ; 
gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  in  several 
localities,  and  copper  is  being  mined.  Her  fisheries 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  the  world,  and  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  people  living  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province.  The  inland  waters  are  well  stocked 
and  thousands  of  sportsmen  seek  them  each  season. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  crafts,  that  of  the  trapper, 
has  still  a  wide  field  for  its  exercise  in  those  vast  tracts 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  west,  and  still  await  the 
axe  of  the  pioneer.  Quebec  is  a  province  that  pos- 
sesses great  possibilities  of  futjire  growth. 

Her  position  in  the  Canadian  Confederation,  and 
in  fact  her  position  on  this  continent,  is  unique.  Her 
laws,  her  language,  her  traditions,  are  not  those  of 
the  other  provinces  with  which  she  is  linked  in  national 
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life.  Quebec  is  the  New  France  that  Champlain 
founded,  that  Frontenac  defended,  that  Vaudreuil  sur- 
rendered. One  hundred  and  forty-five  ;ears  have 
passed  since  the  flag  of  France  ceased  to  wave  over 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To-day  the  French 
language  is  the  mother  tongue  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  its  inhabitaut.s,  French  civil  law  prevails  and  the 
church  of  llie  French-Canadian  people  enjoys  prac- 
tically the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  it  enjoyed 
under  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons. 

Measuring  from  Lake  Temiscamingue  east  to  Ause 
au  Blanc-Sablou  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  the  length 
of  the  province  is  nearly  1,000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  300.  Its  area,  including  the  islands,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  Anticosti,  Magdalen,  351,873 
square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  varied 
and  picturesque,  embracing  several  mountain  ranges, 
rolling  hills,  numerous  rivers,  several  of  which  are  of 
the  largest  size.  The  lakes  number  thousands,  great 
and  small,  and  the  forests  cover  vast  tracts  still  unset- 
tled and  av.'aiting  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the 
clearing  of  the  pioneer.  The  older  settled  portions 
of  the  Province  are  a  beautiful  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive farming  country.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  valley  of  the  Riche- 
lieu arc  level  like  the  prairies  of  the  far  West. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  is  traveisedby  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
which,  from  its  source  in  the  very  center  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  3, 500  miles  from  its  outlet  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, flows  into  Lake  Superior,  the  first  of  the  great  fresh 
water  inland  seas  of  America  where  it  seems  for  ever 
lost  to  view  :  it  however  leaves  it  by  the  Sault  Sainte- 
Maric  and  enters  Lake  Huron  where  it  is  once  more 
swallowed  up,  again  to  reappear  under  the  name  of 
the  river  Sainte-Claire  by  which  it  reaches  Lake  Erie, 
from  which  by  the  river  Niagara  it  flows  into  Lake 
Ontario  which  it  finally  leaves  under  its  true  name  and 
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ruus  between  its  banks  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  United  States  until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Saint- 
Regis.  At  this  jxjiut  it  enters  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
through  which  it  runs  for  tlie  remainder  of  its  length, 
a  distance  of  over  1,300  miles  dividing  the  Province 
into  unequal  and  very  different  parts,  until  it  reaches 
the  Gulf  which  bears  its  name  and  through  which  its 
enormous  volume  of  water  is  discharged  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Oovernment 

A  change  in  the  form  of  government  took  place  in 
1791  when  the  colony  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  the  dividing  line  being  practically  iden- 
tical with  that  now  dividing  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  Two  parliaments  were  set  up,  each  con- 
sisting of  the  Crown  represented  by  a  governor  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor, an  appointed  legislative  council  and 
an  elective  assembly.  The  governor  was  assisted  by 
an  executive  council,  but  it  was  not  responsible  to  the 
assembly  or  to  the  people.  Out  of  this  finally  grew 
those  troubles  which  culminated  in  the  uprising  of 
'837-38  and  this  led  to  the  Union  of  1841,  the  recog- 
nition, and  finally  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
government  by  the  Crown  through  ministers  respon- 
sible to  the  elective  assembly  of  the  legislature.  In 
1867,  Quebec  entered  confederation  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  government  of  the  province  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  for  five  years  by  the 
Governor-General  upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  or  cabinet  whose  members  hold  seats  in  the 
Legislature,  and  who  mu.st  possess  the  confidence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  popular  branch.  There 
are  usually  6  ministers  with  portfolios  and  2  without. 
These  portfolios  arc  : 

1.  Crown  Lands. 

2.  Attorney-General. 
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3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Public  Works  and  Colonization. 

5.  Secretary. 

6.  Treasurer. 

The  Legislative  Council — The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil is  composed  of  24  members,  named  for  life  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

A  legislative  councillor  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age  and  be  the  owner  of  property  in  the  division 
which  he  represents  of  a  value  of  fourthou.sand  dollars. 
He  must,  moreover,  be  a  resident  of  the  Province.  All 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  must 
be  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  before  being  presented  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  by  according  his  sin(5lion, 
gives  to  every  "  Bill  "  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  the 
force  of  law. 

Besides  their  right  to  approve  or  rejedl  the  Bills 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  members  of 
the  Council  have  the  further  right  of  introducing,  dis- 
cussing and  adopting  public  measures  subjedl  to  their 
ratification  by  the  Legislativre  Assembly. 

The  duties  of  the  council  are  particularly  to  examine 
and  control  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Assemblj'. 

The  Legislative  Assembly. — The  Legislative  As- 
sembly is  composed  of  74  members  elected  by  the  74 
counties  or  eledloral  colleges  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Each  Legislature  lasts  for  five  years.  Each  year  the 
members  must  be  summoned  to  a  session  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  to  attend  to  public  business,  grant  the 
necessary  credits  to  the  various  branches  of  the  admi- 
nistration, enact  new  laws  and  amend  the  old. 

Besides  the  power  of  enafting  laws,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  possesses  also  in  conjun<5liou  with  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  executive  powers,  since  the  ministry, 
which  governs  the  country  is  composed  strictly  of  a 
committee  of  its  members. 
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The  Legislative  Assembly  has  alone  the  power  to 
overthrow  the  Ministry  which  fails  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
emment  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  repre- 
sentafves  of  the  people  ;  as  also  it  alone  has  the  right 
to  introduce  measures  concerning  the  creation  or  em- 
ployment of  the  public  revenues. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  can- 
didate must  be  a  British  subject,  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  not  affected  by  any  legal  disability. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  is  presided  over  by  one  of 
Its  members  called  ".The  Speaker"  who  holds  his 
position  until  the  dissolution  of  the  House  which  has 
elected  him.  He  has  not  the  right  to  vote,  except  in 
case  of  a  tie  or  an  equality  of  votes.  The  members 
receive  a  sessional  indemnity  of  $800.00.  The  laws 
against  bribery  and  corruption  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Parliament  are  very  severe 
All  cases  of  contestation  in  electoral  matters  are  decided 
by  the  judicial  tribunals  alone. 

Administrative  DiviHons 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Province  of  Quebec 
IS  divided  :— I.  Into  74  counties  or  electoral  colleges  • 
2.  24  electoral  divisions,  each  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Legislative  Councillor;  3.  21  judicial  dis 
tricts;  4.  Registration  divisions  ;  5.  And  lastly  into  a 
certain  number  of  local  and  parish  municipalities  which 
regularly  increases  according  to  *he  development  of  the 
country. 

The  county  is  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
vince  the  affairs  of  which  are  administered  by  a  council 
composed  of  the  mayors  of  the  parishes  comprised  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  county.  There  are  generally  a 
Circuit  Court  and  Registry  OflSce  at  the  chef-lieu  (busi- 
ness center)  of  the  county. 

The  county  has  both  a  political  and  a  civil  existence 
It  is  created  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  is  the 
basis  of  municipal  organization.  It  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  parishes  or  local  municipalities. 
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The  County  Council  is  presided  over  by  a  Prefect. 
The  Prefect  is  named  by  the  mayors  and  chosen  from 
among  themselves  in  the  month  of  March  of  each  year. 

The  County  Council  takes  cognizance  of  matters 
common  to  the  various  municipalities  within  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Its  meetings  must  be  held  at  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  county.  The  chef-lieu  is  practically 
the  capital  of  the  county  and  is  generally  found  iu  the 
most  ceotral  parish  of  the  county. 

Population 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  population  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  is  1,648,898  souls.  In  1891 
it  was  1,488,53s;  in  1881,  1,359,027,  and  in  1871, 
1,191,516,  which  makes  for  this  period  of  thirty  years 
an  increase  of  457,385,  viz.  ,  38.39  per  cent.,  or  an 
annual  average  of  1.27  per  cent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  origin,  the  population  is 
divided  as  follows  : — French,  1,322,115  ;  English,  114,- 
710  ;  Irish,  114,642  ;  Scotch,  60,068  ;  German,  6,923  ; 
Jewish,  7,607  ;  Indians,  9,166  ;  others,  13,467.  The 
French  form  80.18  per  cent.  ;  the  English,  6.23  per 
cent.  ;  the  Irish,  6.22  per  cent.,  and  the  Scotch,  3.64 
per  cent. 

In  and  near  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  an  English 
speaking  population  of  112,450;  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  province  there  is  an  English  speak- 
ing population  of  89,550;  and  in  the  Ottawa  valley, 
42,200.  In  the  City  of  Quebec,  the  provincial  capital, 
there  is  an  English  speaking  population  of  about  1 0.000. 

The  population  of  the  seventeen  Cities  and  principal 
towns  of  the  province  aggregates  505,061,  which  in 
1901  was  divided  as  follows  : — Montreal,  316,973  ; 
Quebec,  68,840;  Hull,  13,993;  Sherbrooke,  11,765; 
Valleyfield,  1 1 ,055  ;  Three  Rivers,  9,989  ;  Levis,  7.783  ; 
St.  Hyacinthe,  9j2io  ;  Sorel,  7,057  ;  Lachine,  5,561  ; 
Fraser\'ille,  4,569  ;  Joliette,  4,220  ;  St.  John's,  4,030  ; 
Chicoutimi,  3,826  ;  Granby,  3,773  ;  St.  J£r6me,  3,619  ; 
Magog,  3,515. 
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aimatic  ConMHoru 

i^ucuec,  out  there  are  "vervwherp  th^^^  „,        t- 

sxr-cTsr"'  "?*'  *"^" "'■'.* : 

temperature   averages    58-3    degrel  and    th:"'""" 
winter  temperature  15  de/rees      T^/"  "f  ° 

is  28  inches   and  tv  -  t    ^^^^-     ^''^  ^^^''''ge  rainfall 
incnes,  and  th.  average  snowfall  91  inches 

bene/.  TT  '"'''"^  °^  "^^'"S  ^  '^^^^back  is  a  great 

table  •"  f  ™"f '^-  "  P^°'^='^  "^^  dormant  vege 
table  hfe  from  the  severe  frosts,  and  it  i,  a  cot^ntit 
saymg,  that  plenty  of  snow  means  a  good  haycrop  S 

"rrs:r:iti^:nrtx-^^or^od 

would  bealmostatastandsan.  "  °'"""°°^ 

Apples  do  well  in  almost  all  parts  of  Quebec  and  ex 
cellent  wheat  is  ripened  in  the  Lake  q.    t  C     t 
north  of  Quebee.  ^  ^'^  J"'"'  ^^S'°° 

;  Autumn  is  a  charming  season  throughout  the  Pro 
vmce  ,.  the  air  is  cool  and  the  sunshine  br^  and  I"." 
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low.  The  changing  foliage,  especially  of  the  maple 
and  birch,  paints  the  woodland  hills  in  crimson  and 
gold,  and  gives  the  whole  landscape  a  matchless  beaut}-. 
In  winter  the  greater  number  of  the  days  are  bright 
with  sun.shine,  and  they  are  generally  dry.  The  climate 
of  the  Tovince  is  healthy  and  agreeable.  The  cliarms 
of  its  summer  and  the  beauties  and  sporting  attractions 
of  its  rivers  and  lakes  draw  to  Quebec  each  .season 
thousands  of  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
who  come  here  to  spend  those  months  when  the  heat 
in  southern  cities  is  almost  intolerable. 

From  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  climate  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  That  the  climate  is  conducive  to 
health  and  longevity  is  amply  proved  by  the  experience 
of  old  residents.  The  fevers,  agues  and  malarial  dis- 
eases which  are  frequently  the  scourge  of  newly  devel- 
oped countries,  where  the  land  is  swampy  or  low-lying, 
are  unknown  in  Quebec.  Though  this  pro-vince  is 
abundantly  watered,  the  undulating  surface  secures  a 
rapid  flow  of  the  natural  drainage,  and  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water  or  the  formation  of 
fever-breeding  marshes. 

Water~tvaf/s 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
of  the  great  facilities  it  affords  to  navigation  since 
steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage  are  able  at  all  times 
and  without  delay  to  ascend  it  as  far  as  Montreal. 
The  St.  Lawrence  has  three  principal  tributaries  which 
are  themselves  really  all  large  rivers. 

1°.  The  Ottawa.- -Which  takes  its  rise  in  lake 
Capmechigama  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
Montreal  after  a  navigable  course  of  nearly  800  miles. 

The  extent  of  land  watered  by  the  Ottawa  and  its 
tributaries  is  about  60.180  miles,  of  which  19.957  are 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  50, .324  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  which  figures  united  together  represent  a 
superficial  area  of  38,451,200  acres. 
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vast  extent  nf .      7      I        ^°°'°°"  "cres.   Still  in  thi.s 
oooi:hlbitant::"'"^^""="  "^   "°'  ""^^  '"=— - 

.o  mil.7^     '         '*°«*^  °f  ^''''=h  vary  from  ,o  to 

"hid '  ^ei^rsr  "^ '^'^■',:'  — r^in,portr„:: 

of  the  Lakes  '  '"°"  '°  ^  "'"""''  "  '^''^^one 

du  M^i^rS  '"""'"".  °'  ^'^^  °"='^-  »-  "'^  river 
MS  mT.!'  !V      "  '""'"^  °^  '3°  ■""^«'  ""^  Black  river 

coui"l:\  ;^„T^  f.^""^""'  ^'°  ■"■'^^-  ''>'=  -;; 

the  North  river  ■•         ""'' ^^  ^°"Se,    .20  miles, 

^e  North  nver,  70  m.les  anc  the  river  L'Assomption, 

wWch'^'it  7^^'°"  0"°  ■'  ^"""^  ^^■'^  Temiscamingue 
Pro^  .^'  '^^     °'  ''"""'1<=  North,   separates  the 

Provnce  of  Quebec  from  that  of  Ontario,  ^hfs  lake 
-  75  m,  es  long  „,th  a  width  varying  from  4  to  8 
miles.     It  IS  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage  and 

icss  tnan  18,000,000  acres. 
^I!!^  '"""^  '"  "^'^  ""Sion  is  admirable  for  agricultural 

STasT'  ""'"  "^  °^'°^  °f  ^'^^  TemiLm    gu 
region  has  become  one  of  the  portions  of  the  Province 

the  most  sought  after  for  purposes  of  colonizat,r 
theelfto^Th  ^^^^"''"-TheSt.  Maurice  nrusfrom 
enlthld  7"''  "'"'  ^  <=°""^  °f  350  miles  in 

h!  ,  .  r'""'  '''"'f  '°'°  "^^  St-  Lawrence  near 

the  town  of  Three  Rivers  (lat.  north  26-25.) 

foundM"""'','"'^  '^^^''    "^^=«^«^    ^°d  f«"«   to  be 

vh^f  »l    ,  ""'"""°"^=''°°  °f  hydraulic  powers 

while  the  forest  which  still  covers  the  greater'^a"' 
the  grouud,  will  for  years  tocome.  supply  material  for 
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j  the  factories  and  work-shops  which  miiv  be  established 
later  011,  the  construction  of  which  lias  already  Iweii 
commenced  on  a  very  large  scale 

Among  the  principal  falls  to  be  met  with  along  the 
St.  Maurice  are  the  falls  of  La  Tuque,  of  Grand' M^re, 
of  Shawenegan,  of  des  Piles  and  of  des  Gri-s. 

The  Jalts  of  La  Tuque.  —  Situated  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  ri-er,  surrounded  by  fertile  lands, 
acting  as  the  intermediary  of  the  trade  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  with  Three  Rivers,  in  easy  and 
comparatively  close  communication  with  lake  St.  John 
by  the  river  Croche,  provided  with  immense  retaining 
booms  to  hold  the  timber  and  lumber  of  commerce 
brought  down  by  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
the  present  post  of  La  Tuque  may  look  forward  to  a 
rapid  growth  and  to  its  speedy  transformation  into  a 
flourishing  city. 

The  recent  erection  at  Grand' M&re  of  two  enormous 
constructions,  one  for  the  manufadure  of  pulp  and 
the  other  for  that  of  paper,  has  established  in  that 
locality,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  absolutely  barren  of 
habitation  or  cultivation,  the  foundation  of  a  center  of 
population  and  industry  which  already  counts  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  three  thousand  .souls. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  falls  of  Shawenegan 
where  vast  enterprizes  have  been  undertaken  and  where 
works  of  various  kinds  have  been  established,  among 
othtrs,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  carburet  of  calcium,  of  materials  for 
railroads,  &c.  ;  as  a  result  the  District  of  Three  Rivers 
which  up  to  the  present  has  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, will  in  the  near  future  become  one  of  the  most 
active  fields  of  labor  in  the  Province. 

The  Mattawin.— This  river  is  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  St.  Maurice  :  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  magnificent  forest  and  cut  up  by  small  rivers  and 
lakes  abounding  in  fish.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  Mattawin,  can  be 
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counted  no  .«.  ,hau  -o  lakes  i„  ,vl>icl,  trout,    .ik.  and 
perch  of  the  choicest  are  fouu.l  i„  ^rent  ahunUance 

The  other  tributaries  of  the  St.  Maurice,  beside, 
hose  uanied  above  are  theRrand  and  little  Bostounais. 
the  La  Tranche,  the  La  Picrriche,  the  La  VVindigo 
the  La  ShaweneRan,  the  Au  Rat,  the  La  Flan.and,  the 
La  Manouan  and  the  river  Au  Ruban,  without  count- 
ing he  feeders  of  these  latter,  which  like  so  many 
small  veins  furrow  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

3.  Thk  SAOUENAV.-The  River  Saguenay.'the  third 
grand  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  less  itnportant  in 
s  s,ze.  length  and  the  number  of  its  tribmaries.  is 
still  of  great  importance  owing  to  its  enormous  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  Nor^veg>aa  fjord  or  a  narrow  sinuous  gulf  run- 
ning far  into  the  country  and  which  allows  vessels  of 
he  largest  tonnage  to  ascend  63  miles  from  its  mouth 
to  receive  their  annual  cargoes  of  lumber.     But  it  is 
above  all  of  importance  as  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  St 
John,  continually  swollen  by  its  large  tributaries  which 
flow  principally  from  the  distant  re..ervoirscf  the  north 

S  thrptv'iS'^  ""^"^  "'  ''^  '"'-'  ^-'"  -"-^ 
Entcrng  Lake  St.  John  at  its  western  extremity 
under  the  name  of  the  river  Chamouchouane  aftar 
having  traversed  nearly  200  miles  of  country,  it  leaves 
the  lake  at  its  opposite  extremity  under  the  names  of 
he  Grande  and  the  Petite  Ddcharge,  two  roaring  out- 
lets, which.  ha^•Ing  surrounded  the  island  of  Alma  in 
their  violent  grasp,  unite  again  a  little  further  down  to 
form  the  wonderful  River  Saguenay  which  from  rapid 
to  rapid  and  from  fall  to  fall  plunges  forward  and  down- 
ward to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chicoutimi  where  it 
resumes  its  even  and  regular  course  which  it  maintains 
until  It  reaches  Tadousac  the  point  at  which  it  dis- 
charges into  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  principal  tributaries  falling  into  Lake  St.  John 
are.  on  the  south,  the  Metabetchouane  and  the  Oui- 
atchouaue,  on  the  east  the  La  Belle  Riviere,  on  the 
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west  the  Cliamouclioiiane,  on  the  north  west  the 
Ticouapee  and  tlic  Mistassini,  on  the  north  Pud  north- 
east the  great  and  the  little  I'eribonca. 

The  Pcribonca  is  navigable  for  thirty, miles  from  its 
mouth  for  steamers  of  ordinary  size.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly long  river,  said  to  be  four  hundred  miles  to  its 
source. 

Above  the  Saguenay ,  the  principal  rivers  discharging 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  irc  :  the  Maskinongi,  the  Batis- 
can,  the  Jaco'ies-C      icr,  tl'e  Montmorency,  the  Sainte- 
Anne,  th;  Gouffre  and  the  i  talbaie.  Below  :  the  Port- 
neuf ,  the  Bersimis,  the  Des  Outardes,  the  Manicouagan, 
the  Pentecote,  the  Moisie,  the  Saint-Jean,  the  Natash- 
quan,  the  M^catina  and  the  Des  Esquimault.   AH  these 
rivers  flow  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  the  southern  slope  overtopped  by  the  nearness 
of  the  mountains,  is  too  narrow  to  give  rise  to  consider- 
able streams.     Still  there  are  rivers  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrcice,  which,  although  far  from  having 
as  lengthy  a  course  as  those  from  the  northern  slope, 
are  nevertheless  water  courses  of  great  importance  and 
most  useful  for  travelling  in  the  interior  as  well  as  for 
the  working  of  factories  and  the  various  other  indus- 
tries to  which  they  furnish  an  inexhaustible  motive 
power.    Such  are  the  rivers  Richelieu,  Yamaska,  Nico- 
let,  Becancour,  Chaudi^re,  Etchemin,  RiW^re  Ouelle, 
Rivi&re  du  Loup,  Rimouski,  Trois  Pistoles,  Riviere 
Verte,  Metis,  Blanche,  Matane,  Madeleine,  &c.,  &c., 
without  counting  the  net-work  of  rivers  in  Gaspesia, 
which  include  the  .vlatap^dia,  Bonaventure,    Grande 
Cascap^dia,  Nouvrlle  and  the  Restigouche.     In  a  word 
the  whole  country  is  furrowed  with  an  immense  net- 
work of  water  courses  of  all  sizes  without  counting  the 
large  rivers  and  the  infinite  number  of  lakes  chained 
and  bound  to  one  another  by  the  pleasant  and   pic- 
turesque rivers  running  between  them.     The  principal 
water  courses  of  the  province  would  alone  give  a  liquid 
chain  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  length. 
The  action  of  the  currents  has  contributed  to  estab- 
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lisli  a  *<reat  inciunlityin  the  appeartncc  ami  formation 
of  the  north  and  south  hatiksof  the  RivirSl.  Lawreiiie 
In  the  harmonious  oiitlims  of  the  south  shore  in 
Th  "■' °"'°"  °'  "  continnouH  an.l  regular  movenunt 
of  the  t.de,  whereas  the  north  shore,  against  whicl,  the 
tide  IS  continually  Ideating  in  the  flow  ami  the  ebb  is 
much  more  uneven,  more  cut  ur  into  creeks,  n.^re 
rugged  with  headlands. 

The  Betsiamis,  the  river  des  Outardes.  the  Mani- 
couagan,  the  Moisie,  the  Mingan.  the  St.  Augustin, 
the  river  des  E.squimaux,  ai.U  others  divide  themselves 
up  m  the  sen  into  small  deltas  of  sand  and  mud  In 
their  upper  waters  all  these  rivers  resemble  one  another 
m  their  Cham,  of  lakes  in  their  rapids  and  water  falls 
All  these  water  courses  abound  with  fish  especially 
with  salmon  and  trout.     Between  these  large  rive.^ 

"•!^%T   I""''  °'  "■""""  *"""""  '^•^"  »«"er  stocked 
withash  than  the  large  ones,  all  of  them  are  fished 
with  nets  by  the  riparian  proprietors 
The  Grand-Nord,  says  Mr.  Henri  de  Puyjalon  in  an 

o  ,h  m"^-  7^1 7^'"^  '"'•  '""^  y*""  "8°'  "ddres.sed 
to  the  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Fisheries,  is  that 
part  of  Labrador,  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Quebec 
t'lfltTM'  ^T  ^^^^'^^  <*'°-^°')  °°  the  west, 
their  Ai^l"°-''^  "'^  limit  of  the  Province  on 

he  eas  .  Along.the  whole  of  this  coast  the  shore  line 
^uninterruptedly  cut  up,  indented  and  penetrated  by 

deep,  almost  always  hidden  from  the  outside  view  by 

mni^merable  islands  and  islets.  ^ 

Besides  those  above  referred  to,  there  are  four,  other 

large  nverswhich  up  to  our  day  have  not  been  ^f  any 

Lne  ra^^"""  "f""  '"'"=  °°^  colonization  have 
penetrated  far  enough  to  the  north,  but  which,  thanks 
to  the  new  projected  railways,  will  in  the  near  future 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  econ,  -nic  organ- 
zat,on  of  the  Province.  When  the  time  comes  Zt 
the  vast  regions  through  which  they  flow  shall  be 
joined  to  the  South  by  the  iron  road,  capital  . -U  go 
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there  ns  it  lias  cluenh.rv  f.  asMin-  the  ,v.,rkiiiv;  and 
.levclopim-nt  .if  llic  riclii-s  of  tliu  foast  aii.l  tlu-  ^;ruii,i,l 
l.y  utili/.i.iK  the  natural  f„rcis  which  nature  has  s„ 
prcKliKally  clistrihutiil  even  in  these  <li.,tant  renioiis. 

The  names  ..f  these  rivers  ar>- 1  lie  IlaiiiiUmi,  ihe  l''ast 
Mam.  the  Rupert,  and  tlie  \<,ttawav.      The  first  is  well 
known  as  o..e  of  the  larKest  rivers  of  the  world      The 
otlier  four  are  less  well  known,  hut  are  n-  ae  the  less 
almost  as  larRe.    Thus  the  Nottaway.   unkuowu  even 
■  11  Canada,  uii  to  is.jj,  is  nearly  4.x,  miles  in  leUKth 
measured  l>y  the  windings  of  its  course.     It  reaches  i 
width  of  two  an.l  a  half  miles.     Ft  is  the  largest  river 
of'  the  Hudson  liay  country.      The  RuiK.Tt  is  the  outlet 
'if  the  Lakes  Great  and  Little  Mistassiui,  which  have 
1  joint  area  of  756,000  acres,  or  over  1 180  square  miles 
The  course  of  this  river  exceeds  300  miles  in  leiiBtl, 
It  falls  into  James  Bay.     The  East  Main  is  another 
large  ...er  which  rises  about  .V5  miles  east  of  Junes 
Bay,  and  whase  length,  measured  hv  the  sinuosities  of 
itscourse,  is  over  450  miles.     The  length  of  the  Hamil- 
ton river  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  Xorth  AMan- 
tic  exceeds  700  miles,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  volume  of  this  river  from  the  fa<5l  that  .seven  only 
of  the  lakes  furni.shiiig  it  the  tribute  of  their  waters 
ha\e  a  colle(5live  surface  of  1,038.000  acres. 

That  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  comprised  within 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
St.  Regis,  measures  .  ,045  miles  in  length.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  this  river  discharges  every  day  into  tlie 
ocean,  11.423,200,364  gallons  of  fresh  water,  or  about 
18,000,000  gallons  a  minute, 

Rnihvayg  anil  MariHmr  Service 

In  the  province  there  are  3,471., Si  miles  of  railway  ' 
(steam)  in  operation,  or  one  mile  of  railroad  for  every 
4ii  persons  of  the  popul.ation.  The  principal  .svstems 
forming  this  total  are  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
i,i62.8r  miles;  the  Grand  Trunk,  4f>9.S7  miles:  the 
Intercolonial,  449.98  miles  :  th-.  Ouebec  &  Lake  Si 
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John    249.92  miles  ;  the  Oreat  Northern,  200.27  miles 
ami  the  Central  Vermont,    ,21  miles.     There  are   in 
ndd,t,on    ,40.64  miles  of  electric  railways,   n.aking  a 
otal  of  5,6.2.15  miles  of  railuay.     At  the  time  of  Con- 
federation   m  ,,S67,  there  were  in  the  province  only 
5.5.25  m.Ies  of  railway.     There  is  at  present  one  mile 
of  track    for  every   ,00  square  miles  of  area.     The 
Intercolonial  extends  from  the  houndary  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to   Montreal.     The  Canadian  Pacific  line  runs 
from  Quebec  city  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  and  from  thence  west- 
ward along  the  Ottawa  River,  and  also  through  the 
country  between  theSt.  Lawrence  and  the  International 
Boundary.     The  Great  Northern  begins  at  Quebec  city 
and,  crossmg  the  Ottawa  River  at  a  point  about  seventy 
m.  es  west   of  Montreal,   connects  with  the   Canada 
Atlantic  Railway,  and  thus  forms  a  trunk  line  to  the 
Ureal  Lakes. 

The  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  carrying  cargoes 
during  the  cour.se  of  a  year  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
the  province  is  in  round  numbers  three  million  tons 
and  in  the  coasting  trade  there  are  annually  employed 
vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  more  than  seven  million 
tons.  The  tonnage  of  British  ships  employed  in  both 
cla.sses  of  trade  is  almost  six  and  a  half  million  tons  : 
year.     (See  Montreal  and  Quebec.) 
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r        I  OR  m^i'iy  years  the  population  of  tlie  Pro^•ince 
|-<  I    of  Qtieocc  was  comprised  almost  exclusively 
hwS  ^"'"^'■^   "'''°  '^^™"^''   themselves  prin- 

&B    "P"""^   '"   "'^   '"'"'""'g  °f  "ops  of  wheat 
SS#     \"    °"""'  '''''■*''''*■  "'^  magnificent  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  immense  plains 
furnishing  them  with  every  facility  for  the  carrying  on 
of  that  industry.     The  population,  which  was  small 
in  numbers  and  which  increased  so  slowly  during  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries,  was  conlined  chiefly  to  the 
parishes   bordering  the  St.    Lawrence   and    business 
communications  were  limited  to  exchanges  between 
the  neighbouring  parishes.     But  economic  conditions 
having  become  entirely  different  throughout  the  world 
a  prodigious  change  having  taken  place  in  all  branches 
of  human  endeavour,  the  Province  of  Quebec  irresis- 
tably  drawn  into  the  movement,  speedily  effected  such 
changes  in  its  then  existing  conditions,  as  to  have 
apparently  become  a  new  country.     In  agriculture  the 
evolution  was  profound,  less  extensive  and  varied  no 
doubt  than  in  business  of  all  kinds,  but  nevertheless 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  compel  the  agriculturist  to 
adopt  methods  absolutely  new  in  the  management  of 
his  land  and  in  discovering  new  outlets  for  the  new  pro- 
ducts which  he  raised  from  the  same.     The  dairy  in 
dustry  which  concentrates  in  itself  so  much  of  the 
business  of  the  farm  was  started  at  this  period,  and  in 
a  very  few  years,  took  on  very  large  proportions  indeed. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  production  of  wheat  in  the 
North  We,st,  which,  immediately  upon  beinirput  under 
the  plough,  became  one  of  the  three  great  granaries  of 
the  world,  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  obliged  to  aban- 
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bu  in  ?    "■;''  ""-''^^  '<'  '"^^  dairy  industry,  a  new 

bu  m..s  „,to  winch  .,l,e  was  abont  to  enter,  we  1  suhe^ 

beco,„e  the  mistress,  as  all  the  conditions  of  climate 
assurance  of  u.  success  are  found  within  her  borde.^ 
ceJs  irthrr-  '""^T""'^  '"^'  *»  order  to  achieve  sue 

th  ^itlelf  ,  TT"  P™"""'""  °f  '"ilk  and  that 

!h"  nlrchcor'^'  largely  .^u  the  in,provement  of 

This  improvement  has  now  been  carried  on  for  a 
c  r tarn  number  of  years  and  the  result  has  been  such 
that  our  da.ry  industry,  at  15rst  sn,all  and  confined  to 

ofTiii'rstorT"  "'°"^' "°"-  '^^'"^'-^  -  "■''■■-° 

ot  do  lars  to  the  Provmce,  as  the  reader  can  ascertain 
in  the  pages  devoted  to  this  industry. 

General  Organixation 

Prf;'inr!  •'''tf  °V'"  =^""^"""^^1  organization  of  the 
comno  V%  °«^P"«»-tof  Agriculture,  which  is 
compo,sed  of  a  minister,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  executive  Council  of  the  Province  a 
depu  y,  who  is  called  assistant  n.inister,  a  gene;d 
secretary  whose  duties  are  most  important  and  varTed 
an  accountant  and  a  sub-accountant  and  lastly  a  se  r^ 
tary  of  the  council  and  of  agricultural  societies. 

Thk  Council  op  AoRicuLTURK.-The  Council  of 
Agr,culture  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legi^. 
lature  of  Quebec  and  is  con.posed  of  .3  members. 

AgficiltiinU  Socirttes 

The  Agricultural  Societies  are  County  Societies  in 
d,st,nct>on  to  the  Far„,ers-  clubs,  the  opemioLs  of 
wjd.^^  limited  to  the  parishes  in  whi^hthey^.^ 
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There  are  now  75  agricultural  societies  i„  the 
Province  with  a  membership  of  ,8.295  and  last  year 
they  expended  the  sum  of  near  $60,000  upon  the 
improvement  of  agriculture. 

Their  powers  are  defined  in  the  following  articles  of 
tneir  by-laws  : 

_  I.  By  holding  meetings  for  discussion  and  for  hear- 
ing lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  improved  husbandry. 

2.  By  promoting  the  circulation  of  agricultural 
papers; 

3.  By  oiTering  ;,rizes  for  essays  on  questions  of 
theoretical  or  practical  agriculture  ; 

4.  By  importing  or  otherwise  procuring  animals  of 
superior  breeds,  new  varieties  of  plants  and  grain  and 
seeds  of  the  best  kinds  ; 

5.  By  organizing  ploughing  matches,  competitions 
respectmg  staudmg  crops  and  the  best  cultivated  farms  • 

6.  By  holding  exhibitions  and  by  according  thereat 
premiums  for  the  raising  or  introduction  of  superior 
breeds  of  stock,  the  invention  or  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural  implements  and  machines,  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  gram  or  vegetables,  for  excellence  in  any 
agricultural  productions  or  operations,  and  "generally 
for  the  improvement  of  domestic  and  manufacturine 
industry,  and  for  works  of  art. 

During  the  last  4  or  5  years  these  --cieties  have  in- 
terested  themselves  in  a  branch  ^  cl,  had  hitherto 
been  neglected.  In  many  places  by  the  assistance  of 
Government  grants  and  facilities  of  payment,  these 
societies  have  been  able  to  improve  the  honses  of  the 
country  by  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  stallions 
Each  agricultural  society  receives  from  the  Govern 
meiit  an  annual  grant  of  money  in  proportion  to  thp 
number  of  its  members. 

Farmers'  Clubs 

Of  farmers'  clubs  there  are  698,  each  receiving  an 
annual  grant  from  the  Government ;  they  have  a  total 
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membership  of  52,700   and   i„   the   year  1903    they 

expended  $85,000  iu  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 

Each  club  is  managed  by  seven  directors  and  their 

cuUure"  ""P^°^-"'^«  of  agriculture  and  horti- 

_    > .  By  holding  meetings  for  discussions  and  for  hear- 
.ng  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  improved  husbandry 
paperf    P™'""''"^  the  circulation    of    agricultural 

oreH.?  °h'""^  ^"'''  ^'"  "''"'''  °"  -J^^^'io"^  °f  the- 
oretical and  practical  agriculture. 

bre;/^  ""^°"-"^  "^  P™™"'>g  '^ni-'als  of  superior 
^t"Z^''''''  "'  ^'-'^  -'^   ^-"'  ->  -"^  of 

5.  By  organizing  ploughing  matches  and  competi- 
tions respecting  the  best  cultivated  farms 

6.  By  procuring  books,  revues  and  newspapers  treat- 
ing of  agricultural  subjects  for  the  use  of  thdrmTm^^s 
farm;!''  ?™'"°"''e  ""^  favoring  experiments  iu 
farming,  m  manure  and  in  improved  agricultural 
madnnery  and  implements.  Many  of  the.se  dubs  hoTd 
annual  meetings  for  the  object,  above  referred  to. 

They  have  abandoned' having  exhibitions  but  orga- 
nize instead  many  competiting  iu  crops,  principally 
^  .th  the  object  of  increasing  the  production  of  fodder 
and  roots  and  the  employment  of  fertilizers. 

In  addition  to  the  sodeties  above  mentioned  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  organizations  created  by  or 
nder  the  control  of  the  Government  whosesole  objec 
■s  the  education  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  u^ys 
of  progress.  Only  the  most  important  of  these  will  be 
mentioned  here. 

ScHoo:^  OF  AGRrcuLTURE.-There  are  three  schools 
of  agriculture  m  the  Province,  that  of  Oka,  that  of  Ste 
Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  and  that  of  Compton,  in  which 
he  pupils  receive  free  of  charge  a  theoreccal  and  prac- 
tical training  in  all  the  varied  branches  of  agriculture- 
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^JT   ,^""'!     '^«'"-'''^°     SCHOOI.     OP    ROBERVAI 
■       '^^"'''   ^f^'iagire).      At   this  school  yoMng  girls  are 
taught  all  the  branches  of  domestic  and  rnral  econon.y 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  positions  of  good  house- 
keepers, well  prepared  and  capable  of  performing  their 
duties  on  a  farm. 
The  model  farm  attached  to  this  institution  contains 
.      100   acres  of    land   and    is  stocked   with  everything 
necessary  for  a  complete  course  of  practical  farming. 

School  of  feterlnaru  Art 

This  School,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Agriculture,  has  been  in  existencef  or  the  past 
twdve  years  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Laval  University 
01  Q  .,  lec. 

In  return  for  an  annual  grant  which  it  receives  from 
the  Provmcml  Government,  the  .school  is  bound  to 
give  a  free  course  of  lectures  to  such  students  holding 
fellowships  as  the  Government  may  send  to  it 

The  complete  course  lasts  three  years  and  comprises 
every  thing  necc.sary  for  obtaining  a  diploma  of  the 
veterinary  Art 

The  school  possesses  a  museum  with  a  \aried  and 
valuable  collection  of  objects. 

School  of  Arts  anil  Manfactures 

■    '^l'"^^'"-^.''"'^  schools  of  Arts   and  Manufactures 
m  the   Province;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  are  located  at  Montreal 
Quebec,  Levis,  Sherbrooke,  Sorel,  Three  Rivers,  Saint- 
Hyacinthe,  \-alleyfield  and  Fraseri-ille. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  these  .schools  : 
free  hand,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  litho- 
graphy, .shoemaking,  modelling,  .stair  building,'plum- 
bing,  and  the  art  of  cutting  out  ladies  dres.ses. 

Dniri/  School 

A  dairy  school,  receiving  government  assistance,  has 
existed  m  St.  Hyacinthe  since  1S92.     It  opens  every 
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I-  On  tht  licst  iiK'tliods : 

I'-or  tl,e^procI„ctio„  of  ,„ilk  i„  winter  as  i„  «„,„. 

'■"r  tlie  making  of  butu-r  and  cheese  ■ 
I'or  listinp;  milk. 

2.  The  formation   of   inspectors  of  crean.eries  and 

;;^|actonesfo.   existing   and  future  s,.;:^ 

3.  TheeNprimemal  study  of  new  svstems  of  dairy 

"■aclnnery  and  in.plements.  andnfanv  neu  p  o 
CSS  ot  n,a„„facture,  as  u-ell  as  to  u-atch  thepo-" 
gress  made  ,n  the  dairy  i„d„strv  ^ 

^ur„,shed  with  every  in,prove„,e„t     nd  deV ice        ich 

™ss  has  revealed  or  science  has  taught  an<   no  hing 
will  be  spared  to  ntake  it  a  n.odel  of  its  kind. 

Competition  of  AyrleMHurM  MevH 

In  .890   the    Provincial    Legislature   passe<l    a  law 
^ahhshmg  competitions  of  agricultural^neriti^u: 

The  f.arms  of  those  competing  are  visited  In- judo-es 
appon.ted  by  the  government.     The  distinction     ;! 
fered  upon  the  fortunate  conrpetitors  are  ■ 

'     ■\b!'''°'T  T^^  "''■"■  '"'^■'''  '°  ""-'  -'^^  -ho  has 
obtan>ed  the  degree  of  "  distinguished  merit  ■- 

2.  Aa,pIo„,a  and  a  bronze  me.ial  to  the  one  who 

has  obtan>ed  the  degree  of  ■ '  great  n.erit  "■ 

3.  A  d.ploma  to  the  one  who  has  obtained  the  degree 

of     merit".  '' 

To  obtain    the  "distinguished  merit",   S5  points 
mus   be  gamed  out  of  a  possible  hundred  .;w.arded    n 
a  perfect  cultivafon.  For  the  "  great  merit  "7,  points 
are  required,  while  65  will  suffice  for  the  "'  n^ri    " 


COMPETITIONS  IN  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  DAIRY     a; 

The  judges  send  in  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  a 
detailed  report  of  the  farm  and  of  the  method  of  culti- 
vation of  each  competitor. 

The  reports  are  published  every  year  and  are  of 
great  value  to  the  agricultural  classes.  The  subjects 
which  form  the  object  of  these  competitions  are  agri- 
cultural book-keeping,  drainage,  manures,  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  wheat,  grain  for  feeding  purposes,  green 
fodders,  orchards,  breedng,  etc. 

CompetUUmt  in  Produet*  of  the  Dairy 

For  the  past  four  years,  three  competitions  for  butter 
and  three  for  cheese  have  been  organized  each  year  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  For  each  competition  the 
Minister  collects  twenty  five  samples  of  butter  and  the 
am  e  number  of  chee.se. 

s  A  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  samples  is  made  by 
an  expert  chemist,  so  as  to  point  out  to  the  makers 
the  improvements  necessary  in  their  work,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  receive  the  remarks  of  the  judges  as  to 
the  qualities  of  the  various  samples.  These  competitions 
give  very  satisfactory  results.  They  are  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  them 
with  most  valuable  information. 

Tliere  are  four  classes  for  butter  and  the  same 
number  for  chee,se.  The  maximum  number  of  r  lints 
which  a  competitor  can  obtain  is  one  hundred. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  products  which  have 
obtained  from  97  to  100  points,  the  second  class  those 
obtaining  from  93  to  97  and  the  third  class  from  85  to 
93  points. 

The  products  obtaining  less  than  85  points  are  classed 
as  inferior  butter  or  cheese. 

Each  competitor  receives  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
judges  and  of  the  experts  v/Uh  the  advice  suggested  by 
the  examination  of  the  products,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  qualities. 

The  Minister  further  publishes  a  general  report  on 
the  common  and  most  serious  defects  noticed  in  the 
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protlticts,  ixamir.i.l  at  all  these  competitions,  as  well  as 

the  mcthoils  to  be  a.loptcl  to  cause  the,,,  to  .lisapiK-ar. 

Competition  n(  MUch  t'o«« 

Comi.icevi  that  the  choice  and  .selection  of  cows 
with  a  v.ew  to  the  prmluclioii  of  milk,  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  success  in  the  dairy  industry  and  with 
the  oljject  of  makintf  known  the  best  animals  of  the 
I  rovmce,  the  Honorable  Minister  of  Asriculture  has 
instructed  tlie  ARricultural  Societies  and  Farmers'Clubs 
to  organize  coiniK-titions  of  milch  cows  in  which  the 
return  in  milk  both  as  to  quantity  and  qnalitv  will  be 
the  only  matter  of  consideration. 

To  facilitate  and  encourage  these  competitions  the 
Minister  supplies  the  registers  to  be  kept.  He  fur- 
ther  grants  a  .si)ecial  allowance  to  such  agricultural 
as.sociation  in  each  county,  as  shall  offer  the  highest 
prizes  at  the.se  comiietitions. 

These  should  be  parish  competitions  and  not  organ 
ized  for  the  county  generally.  During  the  competition' 
the  cows  should  he  milked  iu  the  presence  of  the  j  udges 
three  times  during  two  consecutive  days,  the  two  last 
milkmgs  alone  being  considered  iu  the  competition 
No  cow  giving  less  than  thirty  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
should  be  judged  in  the  competition  or  entered  in  the 
register, 

Xoadt 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  a  long  time  travelling 
v.-as  a  difficult  undertaking.  Most  of  the  roads,  n.i.ser. 
ably  kept,  presented  a  succession  of  deep  ruts  in 
most  places  and  could  only  be  driven  over  in  vehicles 
specially  constructed  for  tlie  pupose  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  thanks  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  years,  road  making 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Since  1899,  reports  from  the  various  Municipalities, 
whieh  have  acquired  road  repairing  machines,  have 
been  sent  iu  to  the  department.  These  reports  all 
show  that  a  great  number  of  roads  have  been  repaired 
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f     and  that  aii  undeniable  progress  in  their  improvement 

I  has  taken  place. 
Realiziu);  the  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  tliis 
disastrous  state  of  affairs  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
offered  to  pay  to  each  nuuiicipality  tlie  sum  of  seventy 
five  dollars  towards  the  purcliase  of  a  inacliinc  for 
I      repairing  the  roads. 

This  far  .sighted  proposal  l«ire  innnediate  fruit  and 
a  fair  number  of  nuuiicipalities  took  advantage  of  the 
offer  of  the  Mini.ster. 

Further  the  County  Coiuicils  have  been  asked  to 
purchase  stone  breaking  machines  for  metalling  the 
roads  and  the  Government  comes  to  their  assistance 
by  paying  half  the  price  up  to  a  sum  of  $1200.00.  In 
numbers  of  localities,  there  is  noticed  the  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  that  spirit  of  inertness  which  has  always 
prevailed  and  at  the  same  time  the  determination  to 
adopt  all  modern  improvements  both  in  methods  and 
in  implements  which  lead  so  surely  and  rapidly  to  the 
results  desired  to  be  attained. 

The  Dairy  Itulitatrif 

As  stated  above  the  dairy  industry  is  to-day  the 
leading  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  the  better  to  assure  the  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  best  methods  of  conducting  it  and  the 
general  advancement  of  this  industry,  the  Pro\ince 
has  been  divided  into  regional  districts  in  which  syn- 
dicates of  proprietors  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
may  be  formed.  There  are  now  forty  eight  s\-ndicates 
for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  each  of  the  establish- 
ments belonging  to  or  forming  part  of  them  is  visited 
several  times  during  the  summer  by  in.spectors,  experts 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 

These  organizations  are  doing  most  valuable  work. 

The  Governme;it  also  employs  seven  general  ins- 
pectors to  visit  the  cheese  and  butter  factories  which 
are  uot  connected  witii  the  .■■  c'icates.  Their  -v-isits 
have  already  produced  most  e.vcellent  results 
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The  local  inspector  Im.s  charRc  of  a  Km,,,,  of  fac- 

VI  chh  "'   ',"    "  ''■'">«""v«ly   li-nitcl' distrLt 

ulncli  he  can  easily  visit  i„  a  inoi.tli. 

vis^'t  ''"',"  i'  "';"  ""••  ''''"'"''  '"  ""^  district  are 
V..S  .1  c.«„larly,  .he  i„s,r,.c.iu,.  alTonl.l  is  the  san.e 
to  a  1  a>,<l  a  greater  uuifonnit.v  i„  d,.  .,„,|i,,  „,-  „  ' 
pro(lin-t  IS  assiirc.l.  ■  ' 

I"  a,l<li.io„  to  the  prc.„n„„,s  Kra„t.,l  for  the  c,.,„. 
uc  ,on  of  crea„..ri.s  an,!  daese  factories,  the  I'rovi  - 
CM  ,overm„e„t  assists  i„  the  cmstrnctiou  of  suitahle 
•.."l<hnKsfortheripe„i„«  of  the  cheese  totheexe.t 
"f  from  o„e  to  two  h>,:Mr..l  -lolh.rs,  acconli,  «  to  t  e 
dimensions  of  the  IniiWinK. 

That  the  rea.ler  may  form  acorrect  idea  of  ,l,e  srowth 
o   the  trade  m  Canadian  hatter,  let  usdraw  attC  , 

le  compara.uc  %„res  of  the  exportations  to  Cre  t 
Bntani  for  the  years  ,,Sy;    and    t.s^s  ;   .,„  Cnst  y  a 
^^saiu^xportationof  ,.,.53.0.4  ponnds,  .hileiuth 
following  year  it    reached  to    .7.56S.,sSo  ponnds  and 

"'    Iy02,  32.005,680  pounrls 

I»    i.Sy;   Canada   exported   to   Kn^Iand   5,687  690 
do.en  of  eggs  and  in  ,,0.,  .  ■,353..S.5  do/en  ' 

i''  ""J?,  3-'.5r  ■.r.-X.  pounds  of  bacon  were  esported 

nc?:::'  f  :"r''  "■"''^'  ""■' '""°""'« ^•™--  '*^«.  ^^ 

inc  cased  to  60,0,8.448  pounds,  an  increase  of  ,0  per 
en t   and  ,„  ,,0.,,  ,t  was  ,05,.S4, .y.r,  p„nnds. 

The  census  of  ,90:  gave  549.4,H  as  the  nnmher  of 
m.  ch  cows  in  the  Province  of  Qnehec,  against  4^0  ,.,, 
in  the  census  of  ten  years  before,  that  of  ,85,  ^ 

The  exportation  of  horses  has  fallen  off  since  ,,896, 
but  that  of  cattle  has  more  than  doubled. 

I"  1S96,   Canada  exported   ,04,451    head    of   cattle 
an<l  ,n  ,898  ,t  had  already  reached  the  figure  of  .,3 
010  head.  t.     •-  ui  ^13, 

Some  years  ago,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Government,  several  ocean  steamship  companies  prov- 
.ded  their  vessels  with  cold  storage  compartnients  for 
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lliL- lraii-sp„rt  in  k'""!  i.(Mulili,,ii  nt  ].iTi,-h:ihl>.  „lijm», 
Midi  as  fniit  and  tin-  priKlmi,  „!  tliL-  ilairy.  As  a  re- 
sult till:  txi«,rtati<iii  of  UR^c  iirraliicts,  csiKcially  fr.mi 
lliL'  I'r,)viiice  iif  Qiiihic,  lias  inoriased  Id  an  iMiornHms 
iNtL-nt  ;  and  Canadian  hutter  lias  mm-  an  i-xt.vlli.'nt 
iiaiiic  ill  tlic  markets  ,<{  Cruat  llrilain  A  fiw  years 
a^o  it  was  looUvd  iipdn  as  onlv  of  iliinl  ,,r  f'nirtli 
'luality,  while  to-day  it  liriii«s  a  iiiiul,  liij;ln.r  price 
ill  all  fi)rri),M:  markets. 

Two  thirds  of  tile  creameries  of  Canada  t-.-.l.iy  may 
be  said  to  be  provided  with  refriKeratiiij,'  arrangements 
for  tlie  iireservation  of  the  bniier  from  tlie  commeiice- 
meut  of  its  niaiuifactiire  to  the  moment  of  its  delivery. 
Butter  iinjxirters  from  I'jijjland  who  have  visite.l  Can- 
ada, declare  that  Canadian  Imtter,  freslily  made,  is  in 
every  resjiect  tlie  equ.il  of  ilie  finest  qualities  of  butter 
imported  into  Creat  liritaiii  from  other  countries. 

The  .steamers  provided  with  cold  .storage  compart- 
meuts  have  a  total  cap.acity  of  2m<i.(xk,  boxes  of  butter, 
which  they  carry,  winter  and  .summer  from  the  Can- 
adian pons  of  .Montreal,  Haiilax  and  Saint-John  to  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  doinj;  business  with  Canada,  such 
as  Lomlon,  Dristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  an  area  above  tide  level 
of  225,  iyS,5fii  .lores,  comprisiiij;  2iS,723,6,S7  acres  of 
land  and  6,474,874  acres  of  water  .surface.  Of  the  land 
area  6-60  p.c.  is  occupied  a."  farms  and  lots.  The  aver- 
age size  of  lots  is  0-97  acres  and  of  farms  i  lo-Sj  acres. 
Of  the  20,441  lots  under  five  acr»s,  51-31  p.  c.  are  less 
than  an  acre  eacli,  and  4,S-r,9  p.  c.  -ire  an  acre  or  more  • 
and  of  the  i3o,i5.S  farms  of  five  a.-res  and  over,  2-S5 
p.  c.  arc  five  to  10  acres,  15-40  p.  c.  are  1 1  to  50  acres, 
35-20  p.  c.  are  51  to  100  acres,  33.97  p.  c.  are  lot  to 
200  acres,  and  12-58  p.  c.  are  201  acres  or  more.  The 
land  owned  is 93-, 3  p.  c.  and  the  land  leased  or  rented 
6-S2  p.  c.  of  the  whole  area  occupied  as  farms,  while 
of  the  small  area  occupied  as  lots  84-30  p.  c.  is  owued 
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and  1.5-70  p.  c.  iL-asfd  or  rciUeil.  Almost  tlie  wliole 
extent  of  tlie  land  in  Iols  is  in  an  improved  state,  with 
53-7'''  p.  c.  of  it  in  cro|)  and  27-59  p.  c.  in  orchard 
and  jjarden.  The  land  in  farms  comprises  51-45  p.  c. 
in  an  improvcil  and  4.S-.55  p.  c.  in  an  unimproved  state. 
The  unimproved  land  consists  of  5,442,:>o4  acres  in 
forest  and  1,560,1/10  acres  in  varicms  other  conditions, 
inch  as  swamp,  marsh,  rock  or  waste  land,  and  land  in 
rough  or  natural  pasture  but  not  in  a  state  fit  for  cult- 
ivation. Field  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  past, 
ure  to  a  large  extent,  occupy  the  improved  land.  But 
as  part  may  be  in  fallow  and  part  (like  orchard  and 
garden  areas)  may  grow  two  crops  in  the  jear,  and  as 
pasture  may  include  unimproved  tracts,  the  extent 
devoted  to  the  several  purposes  cannot  be  definitely 
apportioned.  It  is  near  enough  to  say  that  about 
6,',-::5  p.  c.  is  in  field  crops,  o-7,S  p.  c.  in  orchard,  gar- 
den, vineyard  and  nursery,  and  the  rest  in  pasture. 

\  alnes  in  the  possession  of  farmers  are  estimated  as 
follows  (cen.sus  lyoi.) 

Land 5  248,236,261 

I5"il'l>"KS 102,313,893 

Rent  of  land  and  buildings  lea.sed 1,039,212 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 27,038,205 

Horses 24,164,149 

Milch  cows , 20,757,611 

Other  horned  cattle 6,629,784 

Sheep 2,376,471 

^"''''e 3, 142,925 

Pou'try 1,166,314 

"^e* 251,203 

Thorough-bred  stock 1,133,611 

Field  crops 44,'85i[io8 

Fruits  and  vegetables 2,564,801 

Nursery  stock  sold 64, 1 2 4 

Livestock  sold  during vear 6,650,486 

Meats  and  productsof  all  animals  slaugh- 
tered on  the  farm 8,006,328 

Dairy  products 20,207,826 
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Wool 

E.r.rs  570,093 

Honey  and  '^^x  ^  ' '  I '''^'',  '.'^^^,[\[\['  '''^1'^^° 

Maple  sngar  and  svnip ,  Vr''^l^ 

Hired  labour  on  fann,  weeks. if, 

Value  of  hired  labour  '"*?■'■* 

-.,  4.51^,674 

The  average  value  of  horses  on  a  fann,   is  §73.60 
per  he.ad,  of  nnleh  cows 5.6.79,  of  other  eattle  $.09 
ofsheepS3.63,  of  pigs$7.7,. 

The  total  value  of  horses  on  each  fann  will  average 
S159-90,  ofnidchcowsS,5,.i6,  of  other  cattle  $50  4, 

bees'$7  -"■ "'  °^  ^'^'  ^''•°"'  """""  "^  P°"'''-y-°<i 
The  milk  and  cream  .sold  to  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  to  the  amotmt  of  5.2,874,367,  are  included 
in  the  value  of   the   products    of  the   dairv       Dur- 
J"g   the   year  of  the  census,  there   were    1992  estab- 
iKshnient   m   operation    in    the   Province,   in  340   of 
winch  both    butter   a.id  chee.se  were  made,   iu   1207 
cheese  only  and  in  445  butter  only,  which  combined 
produced  80, 530,, 99  Its.  of  chee.se,  worth  57,957  61, 
and  24  625,000  fts.  of  butter  «-orthS4,9.6,576m;kinga 
total  of  512,874,367  ;  during  the  year  of  the  preceding 
census  there  were  in  the  Province  6,7  cheese  factories 
and  ,,r  creameries,  the  total  production  of  which  was 
valued  at  52,918,527.   The  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  dairy  between  1890  and 
.900  ,n  tae  Pro-ince  of  Quebec  therefore  reached  the 
sumof>9,y35,?^    or  341  per  cent. 

During  the  past  three  years  this  increase  has  been 
accentuated  and  he  is  no  optin.ist  who  asserts  ti-at 
before  very  long  the  products  of  the  dairy  indust  ■  1„ 
the  Provmce  of  Ouebec  will  reach  a  value  of  520  000  - 
000  a  year.  ' 

The  production  of  bacon  is  another  branch  of  the 
busmess  of  the  farm  which  has  latelv  shown  a  con- 
siaerably  increasing  growth. 

In  18  years  Canada  barely  exported  522,500,000 
worth  nf  hao,^.,   „.i,;i„  :..  .1.- »  -^     '^^ 


t  bacon. 


lile  in  the  two  years 


1902  and  1903 
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alonctlie  exportatid,  rcacliLvl  i1k-  su,n  of  <2.s  .^o  ooo 
almost  the  whole  of  which  ca.nc-  fn„„  the  I'rovlnces 
of  Ontario  and  Quehec. 

The  followinj.  figures  will  ,sh,nv  the  steady  increase 
of  Canadian  I'xportaticns  and  it  ,nn  l,e  n,>'ticed  that 
sn.ce  iSyo  the  ascendin-  proKression  has  been  .nore 
rapid  than  e\-er  before. 


I^xport  of  ])ni(lu 
''^^^  of  till-  farm 

•86S S   ■9,746,--.'--... 

'Sf'y 20,952,109. . . 

'870 2.v8i4,7,So... 

'*"■ 22,462,430... 

1872 26,o85,,S5S... 

'^73 29,238,357... 

'*7-t 33-269,311... 

'^75 29,958,865... 

'^76 34.754,234. .. 

'^" 28.909,993- -. 

'^78 32,02S,GlI  .. . 

■^79 33,729.068.,. 

'^8° 39,901,905 

'^81 42,628,546 

'8^- 51,490,471 

'883 43,102,862.... 

'^^+ 35, 343,957  ■... 

'^^5 39,S55'397.... 

'^^<' 39,718,212 

'^^7 43,073,172 

'"''"''*^ 40,155,657.... 

'^'^'y 37.308,818 

1890 ,,7.015,025.... 

'^91 39,634,599.... 

'892 50.708,134.... 

'^93 53,785,989.... 

'*94 49,559,622.... 

•895 50,106,898 

1896 50,591,002 


Total 

•S  57. 567. 888 

■  60,174.781 

•      73.573,490 
.      74.173,618 

■  82,639,663 
89,786,922 
89,351,928 
77.886,979 
.80,966,435 

75.875,393 
79,323,667 
71,491,255 
87,911,458 
98.290,823 
102,137,203 
98,085,804 
91,406,496 
89.238,361 

85,251,314 

89,515,811 

90,203,000 

89,189.167 

96,749,148 

98,417,296 

"3.963,375 

"8,564,352 

117,524,944 

II3,63S,.S03 

121,003,852 


C(iMjri;RCi.\i,  i.vcRijAsi;  ^j 

V,\pon  of  proilmts 
^'^  oflheftirm  '        Xoul 

'1% 57,-^37.8yS....    i:,7,95o,253 

'^'^'^ 77..'/H.755....    164, 152, OS,, 

"^yj '■'9. ''>'/), 045 158,896,90', 

"J°° «3/'65,4iG....    191,894,72,, 

'5°' 80,2-6,797....    196,487,932 

"J°- •/'..'.i.VSg7....    211,640,286 

''"•' "4,441.863....   225,849,734 

Our  total  Exportations  have  doubltd  since  1896  and 
are  five  times  as  lar^e  as  in  1867. 
_  Tlie  exportation  of  af;ricultnral  prodncts  has  doubled 
since  I8y6  and  is  now  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
It  was  in  1S67. 

Ceinmercial  iHcimiisv. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  increase  of 
the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world  during 
the  last  year   ;  * 

^""""■y  Increase  Average 

'-'''"*''^ $-227,472,289         107,43 

;'fP'"'--; i29„,59,2os        97.20 

Cape  Colony 87,031, +00  52.50 

Ij'f^  «'=•'- ;,5,o,,B,ot4  47.'8 

yr^ i97.4f>S,942  5,99 

^"'"'""5' 6S3,.u,57S  3,s,59 

^"'«'"'" -^06,037,529  ,4.84 

Argentine  Republic...  65,004,094  i,  ,, 

^"■"^^■■'^"'' «., 7,55.424  26:82 

Great  Britain 822,453,502  6,29 

^""•^^ 300,885,900  21.98 

Canada  leads  with  an  average  increase  of  107  4,  ner 
cent.  "*■'  ^ 


Zht  Public  Domain 


iSi34iKfc  S  stateti  before,  tin;  Province  of  Otiebcc  occu- 

A    A    f*       ■ 

a  J\  p     pies    an     iiinnense   territory,    cnniputeil    to 

a         fe    contain  347,000  square  miles,  or  222,120,000 

."^W    acres. 

tMW,  ^"  °'^'^"  '"  Council  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, dated  the  8th  July,  1896,  established 
these  figures. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Province  was  only  admitted  to 
contain  241,500  square  miles,  equal  to  155,000,000 
acres  and  her  Northern  boundary  was  fixed  at  the 
water-shed  dividing  the  waters  falling  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  Hud.son's  Ba>-.  But 
the  various  Provincial  Administrations  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  administration  of  which  Mr.  Mercier  was 
the  head,  never  ceased  protesting  against  this  unjus- 
tifiable limitation  of  frontier,  which  deprived  the  Pro- 
rince  of  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory  to  which 
she  claimed  the  right. 

The  statement  of  the  case,  which  Mr.  Mercier  pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  parliamert  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Province  contains  the  following  decla- 
ration : 

"  For  her  northern  boundary  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec should  have  the  same  frontier  as  the  late 
Province  of  United  Canada,  that  is  to  say  the  frontier 
of  what  was  formerly  New  France,  no  matter  what 
changes  have  taken  place  since  tlicn.  Now  if  ancient 
documents,  emanating  from  the  first  English  Governors 
after  the  cession  of  New  France,  are  consulted,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  late  Pro- 
vince of  Canada  was  formed  by  the  shores  of  IIi'.cl. 
son's  Bay  and  of  James'  Bay   a   part  of  the  former. 
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Cousequeiilly  tliusc  shores  form  tlii;  frontier  of  tile 
Province  of  Quebec.  According  lo  ancient  records  tile 
earlier  Governors  of  the  colony,  after  the  Cession  to 
Great  Britain,  held  jtirisdictiou  over  the  whole  of  thia 
extent  of  territory". 

Aft«r  the  presentation  of  the  leport  of  the  committee 
of  the  Provincial  House,  the  question  of  the  Xorthern 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  way  forjjotten  and  experienced  a  long  period  of 
delay,  until  the  day,  when  the  Federal  Government  by 
an  Order  in  Council  of  the  Sth  of  July,  1896,  adopted  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  and  fixed  the  line  which  it  con- 
idered  should  be  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  Province. 
On  the  I  ithof  November  following,  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  notified  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  of  its  acceptance  of  this  decision  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  complete  admission  of  her  claims. 

This  vast  accession  of  territory  has  been  since  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  regions  under  the  resj^ctive 
names  of  Ashuanipi.  Abbittibi  and  of  Mistassini. 

Hamilton  Inlet,  where  the  Northern  boundary  of  the 
Province  terminates,  is  a  deep  indentation  in  the  La- 
brador coast  into  which  the  large  river  Esquimaux  is 
discharged  at  the  54th  parallel  of  latitude.  From 
there  the  North  Eastern  frontier  follows  the  interior 
bouudary  of  Labrador  as  far  as  rAnseauBlanc-Sablon 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Belle- Lsle  at  the 
51°  30  parallel  of  latitude  North  and  the  57  parallel 
of  longitude  West. 

Of  the  222,000,000  of  acres  comprised  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  about  10,680,000  had  been  conceded  under 
theold  Seigniorial  tenure,which  was  in  existence  uptill 
the  year  1854  and  12,185,000  have  been  granted  under 
letters  pat.'nt  or  location  tickets  since  the  year  i86c, 
leaving  in  round  numbers  close  upon  200,000,000  acres 
which  still  form  part  of  the  public  domain.  This  extent 
of  country  is  the  wilderness, but  it  is  also  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  the  reserve  of  the  future.  This  immeii.se 
forest  which  seems  to  retire  before  advancing  civiliza- 
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tioii,  is  the  domain  whicli  is  oik.ii  to  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise of  the  peojile  of  Caiiaila.  Into  tliis  vast  wilder. 
Iiuss  tlie  woodsman  and  tlie  colonist  make  their  way 
to  change  tlie  iincttltivated  soil  into  fields  of  yellow 
grain  and  perliaps  into  cities  filled  with  the  sounds  of 
hnman  enteriirise.  Siicli  is  tlie  march  of  progress.such 
the  result  of  labor  in  its  attack  upon  primitive  nature. 
It  is  almost  imiiossible  to  establish  the  exact  super- 
ficial area  of  the  forests  and  wood  lauds  of  Canada.  It 
has  been  possible,  it  is  true,  lately  to  determine  the 
e.Kact  extent  of  tile  Province  of  Quebec,  from  ancient 
calculations,  tlie  incorrectness  of  which,  however,  has 
been  finally  pointed  out.  lu  official  books  and  state- 
ments made  from  them,  the  Province  was  only  given 
a  superficial  area  of  227,000  square  miles,  while  in 
reality  it  euclosed  241,460  square  miles  within  iW 
limits. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  105,468  miles  of  new  terri- 
tory to  the  north,  admitted  to  form  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  by  an  order  of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the 
8th  of  July,  1896, and  we  have  the  grand  total  of  346,928 
square  miles,  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  superficial 
area  of  France  and  Prussia  combined.  Putting  the 
wood  lands  of  the  Province  down  approximately  and 
in  round  figures,  at  225,000  square  miles,  it  can  be 
imagined  upon  what  an  almost  unlimited  scale  the 
lumber  business  of  the  country  may  he  carried  on  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  There  are  about  thirty-five  kinds 
of  trades  or  industrial  pursuits  which  derive  theii 
material  from  the  forests  of  the  country. 

A  large  portion  of  the  annual  production  sold,  comes 
from  the  crowu  lands,  the  forests  of  which  divided  into 
lots,  called  limits,  are  leased  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Besides  the  price  of  adjudication  the  latter  must  pay  a 
small  ground  rent  and  a  tax, which  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  tree  cut  down  and  which  is  called 
stumpage  dues. 

In  1903,  about  66,860  square  miles  of  forest  lands 
were  granted  for  lumberiug.  In  1868,  over  thirty  years 
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before,  tliure  were  only  ij.y.j;  „|^.,i  to  the  work  of  llie 
lumber  iiu.i,  which  sliows  an  increase  in  the  extent  of 
the  Innits.  of  two  anil  one  half  times. 

From  this  sonrce  alone  tlie  Province  of  QnelK-c  de- 
rives the  best  part  of  its  revenue.  In  1002  the  crown 
lands  yielded  jii  ,055,037.48. 

Steam  .saw  mills  are  frequently  established  in  dU- 
tricts  with  railway  facilities,  and  from  these  the  Inni- 
bcrcHt  ui  their  neighlxnirhood  is  sent  forward  in  the 
shaiie  of  deals,  b.iards  and  secondary  pro.hicts.  Tliis 
IS  a  comparatively  modern  wav  of  workin^J,  which 
enables  the  Inmlx-r  man  to  make  a  profitable  use  of 
even  those  parts  of  his  limics  which  are  at  a.  distance 
from  water  transport.  The  increasing  demand  for 
manufactured  lunilwr  has  Riven  an  enormous  value 
to  timber  limits  wherever  the  transport  of  the  wood  is 
not  too  difficult. 

The  lease  of  these  limits  is  adjudged  by  auction  at 
th.;  rate  of  a  fixed  sum  for  one  square  mile.  The 
liceii'^es  must  be  renewed  every  year  and  besides  the 
rent,  an  animal  gromid  rent,  fixed  at  two  dollars  per 
mile,  must  be  pai.l.  I'drther,  every  kind  of  wood  cut  is 
subject  to  the  payment  of  stnmpaKe  dues  which  varv  in 
each  Province.  Every  winter  from  4,. 000  to  50000 
choppers  spread  themselves  throuKli  the  forest  in  the 
mterest  of  the  large  lumber  establishments.  These  men 
cut  down  the  trees  on  the  'sections  put  up  to  auction 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  There  are  hardl  v  any 
conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  or  the 
replanting  of  the  trees  upon  the  areas  from  which  they 
have  been  cut. 

Through  the  facility  of  transport  afforded  by  the 
snow  and  the  frozen  rivers,  the  square  timber  is 
brought  together  at  different  points  to  be  formed  into 
rafts  of  floating  timber  iu  t'  -  springatter  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice.  These  rafts  a.e  taken  down  the  num- 
erous tributaries  of  the  large  rivers  to  the  immense 
coves  at  Quebec,  from  whence  the  timber  is  exported 
to  Europe. 
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UnmlrwlH  of  shiiw  maiiiit.,1  by  fro,,,  fift^ii  to 
twenty  tli..iisai,(l  sailors  are  ciploycl  regularly  ivcry 
yinr  1,1  the  tr.i.isjxjrt  of  Canadian  vv.x,,!  t,,  tliK  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Strict  precautions  Ikuc  been  take,,  by  the  Koverii- 
mcit  .,f  the  Province  of  (JhcIkc  to  prevent  waste,  and 
the  dimensions,  tinder  which  trees  can  not  be  cut,  are 
fixed  by  regulations. 

Although  year  after   year   the   lHmlK.r  man  makes 
further  and  further  advances  into  tlie  forest,  he  has  not 
yet  reached  the  he.ad  waters  of  the  St.   Maurice,  of  the 
Sapienay  or  their  tributaries,  nor  those  of  the  rivers  of 
the  va.stGasix.sian  Peninsula.  Although  ln,nlx.Ti„.M-,ay 
change  the  value  of  the  forest,  it  ha.s  a  verv  slight  effect 
uix.n  Its  appearance.     The  dealers  in  lumber  do  not 
clear  the  forest  nearly  to  the  extent  one  might  be  led 
to  imagine  ;  the  cost  of  transportation  being  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  they  cut  only  a  certain  number  of  trees 
picked  out  over  a  large  extent  of  ground.    The  rest 
remains  intact  and  the  eye  at  f.rst  fails  to  ix-rceive  any 
difference  between  the  areas  of  the  forest  which  have 
been  worked  over,  and  those  where  the  tliopper  has 
never  wielded  his  axe.  The  valley  of  the  upi^.r  Ottawa 
IS  the  richest  of  the  Canadian  forest  regions.     Prom 
that  region  alone.comes  three  fifths  of  the  "  timber  c;i'" 
of  the  whole  Province.    In  it  more  than  ten  thousand 
forest  workers  are  employed  in  addition  to  an  army  of 
nearly  thirty-five  thousand  choppers  spread  among  the 
lumber  camps. 

"The  appearance  of  the  lower  town  of  Ottawa  and  of 
the  town  of  Hull,  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  is  instructive  ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
occupied  by  immense  lumber  yards  of  square  timber, 
while  in  the  water  float  vast  numbers  of  saw-logs 
awaiting  their  turns  to  be  put  through  the  saw-mill 
These  mills  work  night  and  day  ;  they  are  splendidly 
lighted  at  night  by  electric  light.  The  .saw  logs,  floated 
to  the  null  arc  gripiKrd  by  iron  hooks  and  hauled  into 
position  in  the  mill,  from  which  they  only  emerge 
when  completely  cut  up  (George  Kaiser). 


|-<iRi:sT  siTi:KiNTi:Nt)i.:xt 
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'  1>  to  i.so.uliu  I'rcvincial  C.ov^rumvut  ha.l  taken 
"O  .stq,s  to  ,,r„tcrt  the  f„r«t  a«ai„>t  irr..K',ilar  or 
excessive  working  ,.r  axai„st  waste  of  cverv  ki,„l,  to 
"liicU  It  was  eominiiallv  subjectid 

ICve..f..r  statistics  of  forest  work  tl,e  Covcr.nnent 
wasol,l,«ed  to  rely  entirely  o„  ll,e  j;o.„l  faith  of  the 
1>."iIkt  .nerchant  a„.l  „„  the  i.ulirect  inf..r>„ation  ,ler- 
U-«lfron,  the  co.nuingof  the  l„^rs,  which  took  place 
when  they  were  passing  the  sli.les,  or  i„  the  l,oo„,s  or 
dunnK  other  periods  of  the  drive.  The  sli.ks  and 
booms  have  l>eeii  constn,cte.l  by  the  I.V<leral  Coverii- 
ment  on  most  of  the  large  rivers. 

But  .since  the  year  iSy,,  there  has  l,een  an  organiza- 
t.on  of  forest  guardians  in  the  emplov  of  the  adn.inis- 
tration.  At  first  the  organization  did  not  not  give 
satisfactory  results  owing  to  its  niaiiv  .lefects,  but  the 
present  Coi,nnissioner  of  Lands,  J.orests  and  I-isheries 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Parent,  has  made  manv  alterations  in 
the  system  and  to  a  certain  extent  entirelv  rem.Kleled 
It,  the  result  of  which  is  the  collection  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  by  the  public  treasurv  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  infallibl\-  lost. 

By  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  .sanctioned  in 
iSh,,,  a  syst..-  ,1  for  the  protection  of  our 

forest  ('omai  ^ges  of  bush  fires.    Up  to 

that  tmie  nothn,.  „a  •  ..en  done  in  that  direction,  in 
■spite  of  the  enormous  lossxs  which  the  countrv  sustained 
through  tliesecoiinagrations,  which  .sometimes  a.ssumed 
the  proportions  of  verit.able  calan/ties,  started  by  the 
carlessness  of  a  passer  bx-,  the  spark  of  a  Irjcoinotive  or 
the  iniprud,7iice  or  impatience  of  a  chopper,  the  fire 
spread  without  let  or  hindrance  over  Imndredsof  miles 
of  forest.  About  a  quarter  of  a  centnrv  ago  the  wliole 
region  of  the  Saguenay,  comprising  close  on  to 
20,000,000  acres,  was  devastated  in  this  way.  This 
scourge  is.however,  powerless  in  itself  to  diminish  in  a 
tangible  way  the  immeii.se  forest  domain  of  the  Prov- 
mce.     In  the  KnMs,  the  name  given  by  Canadians  to 
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the  spaces  devastated  by  fire,  the  woods  are  renewed  by 
degrees  and  .n  less  than  twenty  years  a  new  growth  of 
th  ck  and  verdant  vegitation  covers  the  ground  w  Here 

of  "e  ZZ'fr  ""'""^  ""'  "'^  "^^^ '-'^  ^'^^'^'- 
01  tne  burned  trees  were  to  be  seen. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  the  home  of  the  sanin 
(fir-tree)  and  of  the  gray,  red  and  black  spruce  three 
var.et.es  of  equal  value  for  modern  u.JT.rnl"is 
much  ...ore  plc.tiful  than  pine  and  covers  an  uc 
larger  area  of  the  forest.  Besides  this,  spruce  foes^s 
have  the  f^.rther  great  ava.,tage  over  pi.,e  i    grow  .,' 

Int«e,.y  years  anew  spr..ce  forest  will  have  grown 
up,  wh.le  a  p„.e  forest  is  finished  for  ever,  once  it 
lias  go,.e  under  the  axe  of  the  chopper. 

Jis  ^tT'T  "'  ?'"'^'=  "°'  °"'>'  P»^—  larger 
fores  s  than  those  of  any  other  cou..try  in  the  world 
Russ.a  included,  as  will  be  seen  further  o,  by  some 
co„.par.sons  between  this  Province  a..d  th  gre'rst 
wood  producing  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  L  for  ts 
are  further  remarkable  by  the  great  ^-.riety  of  t  e 
rees.  Accord.,.g  to  a  list  prepared  with  grelt  care  by 
he  depart.nent  of  agriculture,  there  are  more  than  one 

hundred  vaneties  i,r  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Do! 

m.n.on.     Among  others,  for  its  value  and  commercial 
mportance,  is  the  white  pine,  the  chief  art.ckT.  the 

lumber  markets  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  w 'ere    ,.e  e 

are  whole  forests  of  it  alone,  pri,,c^,ally  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ottawa.  After  pi..e,  the  various  kinds  o'^Lf 
gr<^-mg  tn  profusion  throughout  the  whole  Pr^v  nee 
of  Quebec,  co..stitute  the  principal  article  of  forest 
exportation  The  superficial  area  of  forest  lands  in  the 
Prov.nce  of  Quebec  comprises  150,000,000  acre  A 
companson  will  give  an  idea  of  what  such  an  e^tenl 
of  terntor>-,  covered  with  w-ood  suitable  to  all  purplsel 
of  trade  and  n.anufactnre  in  its  n,a..y  varied  f^nn! 

States    although  for  a  .,u...ber  of  years  past  nubhV 
attent,on  has  been  directed  tosy.v.cnhure,  fhTwooded 
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area  is  less  than  ,500,000,000  acres   Russii  i„  T-, 

J     uoi  „„„,„  ,„  .„„^,  „,  „„„^  _  cTni' t 

rHHelpal  Kinds  of  TTood 

cipal  knuls  of  Canadian  woods  which  are  use<l  for  exDor 
a  .0,,  as  wen  as  for  home  consu„,ptio„.  ^te  p"^:, 
OVeymouth  pine,  pi„ns  strobus)    s  exported  in       e 

tUibuas  tlie  pnncipal  wood  of  commerce    bnt  if  1,=. 
All  tl.e  pines,  especially  the  white,  are  difficult  to 

wmmm 

exported  m  deals,  scantling,  laths,  rafters  etc      It  i. 
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Black  or  gray  spruce  (  picea  nigra  )  is  easily  reduced 
by  Uie  bisulphite  process  to  a  strong  pulp  with  a  long 

Tamarac  (red  spruce,  larix  americana)  is  the  Amer- 
.can  larch  ;  it  is  used  largely  in  ship  building  it 
IS  difficult  of  treatment  either  by  the  chemical  or 
mechanical  process,  it  clogs  the  machinery  and  gives 
a  gummy  fibre  almost  impossible  to  clean. 

Hemlock    ( abies    canadensis )   has   a   heavy  bark 

winch  IS   rich  in  tan;    the  wood   keeps  sound   for  a 

icmg  time  either  underground   or  in   water.     Large 

quantities  of  Railroad  sleepers,  made  from  it,  are  sold 

m  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.     It  gives  a 

pulp  some  what  similar  to  that  of  the  spruce  but  is 

more  difficult  to  treat  by  chemical  process,  and  besides 

the  paste  becomes  lumpy  when  it  is  mixed  with  spruce- 

The  Balsam  sapin  (abies  balsr.mea)  furnishes  a  valua- 

ble  gum  for  the  healing  of  wounds  .  the  wood,  which  is 

very  soft,  is  unfit  for  building  purposes  but  turners 

employ  it  largely  in  their  business. 

The  Red  or  American  sapin  (abies  americana) ,  which 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Scandinavian  spruce  and 
grows  in  the  silurious  lands  in  the  South  Eastern 
parts  of  the  Province,  is  a  first  class  wood  for  the 
maknig  of  pulp.  It  is  the  same  colour  as  white  spruce 
and  IS  not  at  all  more  gummy. 

The  white  Cedar  (thuja  occidentalis)  is  a  tree  of 
good  size  and  is  found  x-ery  generally  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  wonderfully  durable  wood.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  piles  for  building  purposes,  for  culverts  for 
fences  telegraph  posts  and  for  the  construction  of 
light  boats  etc. 

The  Maple,  the  leaf  of  which  is  the  national  emblem 
ot  Canada,  is  the  best  fire  wood  in  the  world 

The  variety,  known  as  the  sugar  maple,  is  largely 
cultivated  and  worked  for  the  production  of  an  excel- 
ent  sugar,from  which  howev  -r  all  the  best  advantages 
have  not  yet  been  secured.     Still  all  the  sugar,  pro- 
duced in  one  section  of  the  country,  the    county  of 
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'^ne  Plane  a  ki  !d  of      f  ""'"""'^' "'''"^""="'-^■•^■ 
J:JrZu'^X  "'^'  r;  ^'"^  ^'^"""'^  -d 

Ash  and  tl  e  B  aek  isfar   ,   "f"  '■■""  ^'"=  "'"''^ 
for  making  fumitu  e    ^i    If  LT'"?  '^"'  ^™°''. 

r  ret'"  '"^'^'"^  "-^'-  ^- '-'  "-;;i;^r 

Jhe  Walnut  ■..„.>^_,.  ...ery  .si„,,arto  thep.e- 
Jhe^So.  Wa,„..   ,..es  ,00.    _.    ,.,    ,,,,„^^ 

-sed  for  the  manufXe  ^f  sS/™"",  "■■'  ""'""P'^'y 
7"di.g  on  of  thre  d  WthThtb'\  T '"'  ^"^ 
of  theconntn- build  the  „.V  ""^   "'^  ^''dian.s 

suitable  for  the  „Lta  :    '1  ''^'^  ^"'^ ''«'''  <=-"°es,    ' 
■•'  -uld  be  ahuostTmS°    "P'-^  "''"''■  '"  "''^''^'^ 
tind  of  craft.  ""P^^'ble  to  manage  any  other 
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tha?nVH'''"  ^'r""  ^'""^  '  P"'P  ■'"'  ^--^  ">  bleach  as 
that  of  the  poplar.     I„   the  n.echanical  process   the 

The  Poplar  is  the  wood  which  is  most  Renerally  used 
,n  works  where  the  soda  process  is  foUo.ved    '^^ 

The  Aspen  (populus  trimuloides)  is  a  woo<  of  the 
samequahtyasthe  poplar,  but  less  used,  on     ccouS 

pro  e  s      T  °"  d     'T'''  "'"-"^'^"'^  "'  "^  --»'  "S 
process      These  drawbacks  are  but  little  felt  when  the 

efffctoTd'"""^'  '"  ""  ■'^•'"^  P™---  -  i'  >-      e 
effect  of  decomposing  the  colouring  nmtters 

Bass  Wood  (tilia  americana).    This  wood'is  becom- 

;:^r^h:'s?-^^^'-----p-p^^- 

The  Cypress  (piuus  banksiana).    It  is  more  diffi.  i, 
m  treatment  than  spruce  by  the  chemi  1   procesf    n 

yields  as  long  a  fibre.     In  the  n.echanical  pr^^s 
IS  equal  to  good  sapin  i"u<-ess  u 

^  Tl,.  B,M  B„d,  n„4™„|  ,„,,„  .„  „„„,,,,  j^ 

It  is  used  in  cabinet  making. 
woTklv^'tWh^''^":   '""'"^^'  '^-"-^  ""^-'tto 

;.W^itisimpossibl/towStS"trmr 
Practically  speaking  spruce,  sapin,  poplar  and  aspen 
are  the  on  y  woods  employed  in  the  nLnfacture  of 
pulp  and  It  may  be  asserted   tint  the  'utJ.T., 

Iretarf  fir  "  '"^  r"-'-  ^^^^  ^^ 
access  "  "'"^^''  ""'^  '"  P"^'"""^  °f  easy 
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theredcedara^dw^fhrt  ^'™""'    ""^  ^"^^  "^h. 
tly  compTtflKf  tht  1    .'  "'^ '''''''  *>''^-«  •■'■^»ffi='-"- 

QulL^'trtf  irrn:''  '"""'^^'  -nufactured  in 
ations  carried  on  ''  '"'^"'  °'  '"""-""«  °Pe- 

Pine  (feet) . . . 

Small  red  and  w'hiie  p^l '?f '!"'*'" 

Spruce..                   ^    48,992,295 

Birch  (cubic  feet)   303,393,832 

Cedar 369,000 

Firewood"  (cord's) ^'■*'°°° 

Pulpwood  (cords)  .  2,350,000 

Railway  ties                260,194 

Telegraph  poles'. '.'.'. ' '^^^'°*° 

10,000 

About  twelve  million  dollars  worth  of  forest  nr„,i     . 
are  annually  exported  from  the  pVov.nce         '^^"''^ 

The  following  amounts  were  obtained   f-       .u 
Portation  of  products  of  the  lol^T^X  onTyt  T 

ARTICLK. 

D      ,    ^  VAIUS 
Bark  for  tanning. 

Firewood ^        58,313 

Logs  of  all  kinds . ". ''°'747 

Deals,  pine..              '5i,348 

Deals,  other  than' pin;:;;: f'!!'^ 

Deal  ends..  '.706,692 

Planks    .  'board's '^^^'°°° 

taths.    pailings,    pickeVs; 'ioi'si;  ''^'°'^'° 

and  scantling 

Staves  and  headings '<5o,947 

Not  elsewhere  specified'. ^^'T 

Shingles.                       'S4.261 

Sleepers  and  raiiwi;  ii'ek' :;:;;;  ''I'l^^ 

Stave  bolts '35,739 

Shoots,  box  and  other ''^^'* 

54.193 
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Timber,  square  : 

Oak 

White  pine... ■.:;•;. ,"?'f« 

Another '■'f-'=^ 

Woodforpulp 1"J^ 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  : 

Household  furniture ^s  I'll 

Doors,  sashes  and  blinds. . , .  "  ]  I'Ho 

Matches  and  maich  splints g,  ',57 

Wood  pulp ,.  '     ^ 

■KT  ^    ,           270,1-16 

Not  elsewhere  specified jo^^^g 

$12,276,082 
The  Pulp  IndUHtry 

At  the  present  day  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  paper 
manufactured  m  America,  as  well  as  in  th«  most  pro- 
gressive countries  of  Europe,   is  made  of  wood  pulp 
and  ,ts  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  paper  made  from  wood  is  better  than 
that  made  from  any  other  vegetable  Ibre  and  better 
even  than  that  made  from  linen  rags.     "  Through  the 
employment  of  wood  as  the  basis  of  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  the  price  of   this  article  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  figure,  to  one  third  and  even  to  one 
fourth  of  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  cheap  books  and  newspapers  of  the  pre- 
sent time      When  printing  paper  cost  six,  eight  and 
even  twelve  cents  a  pound,  the  cost  of  the  publication 
of  the  smallest  daily  paper  was  from  five  to  six  dollars 
a  year,  but  this  cost  has  fallen  one-half  since  editors, 
through  the  employment  of  paper  made  from  wood,  can 
procure  their  paper  at  less  than  three  cents  a  pound 
The  same  may  he  said  of  books.     When  the  paper,  on 
which  they  were  printed,  sold  as  high  astwelve  centsa 
pound  and  even  higher,  the  cost  ofabook,  of  400  or  500 
pages,  -soon  amounted  to  40  or  50  cents  for  the  paper 
alone,  but  since  the  employment  of  wood  pulp  has 
enabled  the  printers  to  procure  the  article  for  four  or 
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;  soiie  ( 


five  cents,  the  prices  of  l)ooks 

bvl'tnnV'l  "  '"'  "'•^■''  -"•■"•-•-„  to-day  be  sold 

i^  perl  ans  o,^  nf    ','  "''"'"''  "^  -"-I-I"--"  and  books, 
it  Jarhl"'"*  *°"r  ^""^''  ^''"-  -'I  Canada  after 

Orego.    Washington  and  ;ther  states  °""  '" 

»».».» ;«■;,  j^r  "itt°,  r ;- ."» 

The  same  rule  exists  in  France. 
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f.>rc  .s  both  fi,„r  a,Kl  stronger  a,,.,  it  therefo"  :,    , 
mands  a  lugher  price.     Australia  cn.su.ucs    a   lar'e 
amount  of  pru.ters  ,,a,.r  ;  she  purchases  to  the  val  e  of 
mo  e  than  two  „,il,i„„s  of  dollars  annually  i„  Orea 
Britain  and  the  Tnited  States 

trees  for  the  manufacture  o."  pnlp,  as  well  fro„,  the  ..hs- 
c.d  quahfes  of  their  fibre  as  front  the  colour.     T^ 
fibre  of  the.se  wods,  cotnparatively  soft;  iseasily  separ! 
ated  m  the  mdls  ;  the  poplar  and  aspen  have  a^so  tl  L 
same  property,  but  they  almost  alway  contain  kno 
and  black  vems  which  .spoil  the  colour  ot  the  paper 
Pn,e  wood  .s  only  used  for  the  n.anufacture  of  Z'- 
»i.cal  pulp.     It  gives  a  good   paste,  but  the  pro^e^ 
required  for  its  bleaching  is  expensive.     Besidrth^ 
wood  ts  too  high  priced  to  be  profitably  use  1.   t  e 
manufacture  of  paper. 

At   the    low    price    to    which    paper    has    fallen 

ureToHuln'  T^''-  ""'"''''"'  '"  "^^ -anufac! 
turer  of  pulp  and   tins  is  one  of  the   reasons  why 

spruce  and  sapin  are  the  most  profitable  and  almost 
mdispensable  articles  in  the  pulp  industry. 

ri.f'',T-^wT  *■■"'•"'"""  qualities  of  the  raw  mate. 

[wIm"  """*•'  *'"  ''"'^  '°  ^'  "-''.  t""e  ar^ 

two  other  conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
successor  the  business,  strong  hydra^ic  power  and 
cheaplabour.  To  work  machinery ,  capable  of  producing 
from  2S  to  30  tons  of  ground  pulp  within  the  24  hours,  a 

ce^  "  "^tT  °'  '™"  '  '^  '°  '•'^  "o-  P°-- -  ne- 
cessary.    The  creation  .     this  motive  power  by  means 

ot  steam  would  be  too  expensive  and  practically       , 

admit  ed  that   pulp    cannot    be    profitably   produced 

except  where  there  is   water   to  furnish  the  motive 

power.    The  comparatively  low  price  of  labour  is  also 

r„!^;  1  .r*^"""'"  ^  ^"^^  """■'^'^^  °f  ^"^kmen  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  produced.  These 
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'ow  a  rate  ,'"",""",  ^"""■"'  '^■'■"-  at  as 

•'^•n-     Ovvin.  to  t  .'of     ,';"•■''  "'  ^"'"y  °'  ^we. 

">nny.ar.j'^i::^:;rSt::':::rti*^'-^"''^'""^ 

woal  is  as  l.nv  if  „,„    i  '■""r^'-s,  tlic  cost  of  the 

"avian  ,..„;;;:;:,"''"''''"■"''■-'''-•"  the  Scand,- 

Blfdrautte  Ptneert 

power  of  4o!o^'  '"''  "^'"'"'-'  "^  f-'"^"i"S  =^  Lorse 

Ja:"srof<:::i^:r':rr^"'^^^^'-^'- 

l>ave  a  collective  motL  ^  '  "'  ^"^^'at.d  to 

power.  '"'  P°'^"  ^1"-'  «"  75,oc«  horse 

60  feet    whth  are  .        '''?'"'  '''  ^°  f""^'  -"^  «  f^"  "l 
-.000  hit  power    ''°"' '"  '"•'  '^^'"■^"^  "f  P^-O-^g 

betr:!;cs  thV;:;;:  °^  '^  ^"^^•^^'  ""'^''  ™'^'" 

ea  oy  the  rapids  and  water  falls  of  the  Assi- 
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emska,  perhaps  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Mistassini, 
might  also  be  reached  ;  but  leaving  this  aside,  it  is  still 
quite  certain  that  there  are,  on  the  Mistassini,  Mistas- 
sibi  and  Aux  Rats  rivers  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles,  water  powers  the  collective  force  of  which  would 
exceed  that  actually  in  use  at  Niagara. 

The  river  Chamouchouane,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  upper  part  of  the  Saguenay  and  which  falls 
into  Lake  St.  John  about  six  miles  south  of  the  Mis- 
tassini, might  give  100,000  horse  power  from  its 
numerous  water  falls  and  particularly  from  the  Chau- 
di^re  fall,  which  is  120  feet  high  and  is  situate  about 
80  miles  from  its  discharge. 

The  river  Ouiatchouane  is  about  90  miles  long  and 
runs  through  a  number  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
lake  des  Commissaires,  has  a  spread  of  twenty  one 
miles.  At  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river 
takes  an  enormous  fall  of  236  feet  which,  at  the  same 
time,  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  tourist  one 
of  the  finest  (alls  to  be  seen  and  to  the  m.nnufacturer 
a  33,000  horse  power,  awaiting  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  products.  The  river  Metabetchouan 
about  1 15  miles  in  length,  has  a  fall  of  225  feet,  formed 
by  water  falls  and  rapids  in  a  run  of  about  four  miles 
a  short  distance  from  its  source. 

But  to  continue,  add  together  all  the  motive  power 
which  could  be  furnished  by  the  various  water  courses 
of  the  Saguenay  region  alone  and  we  obtain  the  extra- 
ordinary figure  of  650,000  horse  power.  This  is  a 
much  greater  power  than  could  be  obtained  from  all 
the  rivers  together  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where 
the  pulp  business  is  more  flourishing  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

Wood— me  Baw  McOerUU 

Of  the  19,000,000  of  acres  which  constitute  the  terri- 
tory of  the  I.ake  St.  John  region,  less  than  300,000 
are  cleared  or  under  cultivation,  the  remainder,  the 
rest  of  the  land,  is  still  in  forest. 
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The  quantity  of  pulp  wood   in  the  Lake  St    T.i 

and  white  spruce  ^'.^oo.ooo  cords  of  black 

taiIatS°;':J"'"^''  '^  theChamouchouane,  con- 

au;a:;r^-ro:-:^;-r'^^^^ 

equally   >arge' fo^stf  o?°~^,:|^^^^^^  . 

wo^d  a,,  furnish  a  yield  Of  :i<S,Z^roftlp 
^The  following  table  shows  the  addition  of  the  above 

Region  Area  iu  Cords  of  pulp 

Peribonca .^T  '"°°'' 

Mistassini li^'^'-  '^''^-«» 

Chamouchouane::;::  t'^'Z'"-  "l'°°°'°°° 

Ouiatchouane -^IZ'^" ' "   '^'■°°°'°°° 

3.200,000....   16,000,,^ 

19,520.000      97,600,^ 
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would  yield  over  65,000,000  tons  of  pulp,  or  1,000,000 
tous  a  year  for  65  years,  which  means  that  the  Lake 
St.  John  territory  alone  could  furnish  annually  the 
wood  necessary  for  the  making  of  the  paper  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  65  years. 

Besides  wood,  other  material  necessary  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  pulp,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Lake 
St.  John  region.  Lime,  indispensable  in  the  preparation 
of  chemical  pulp,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  the  region. 

Let  us  now  take  another  direction  and  consider  a 
part  of  the  Province  very  different  and  far  removed 
from  the  region  of  the  Lake  St.  John. 

Mr.  Holland,  an  influential  member  of  the  Montreal 
board  of  trade,  has  made  a  study  of  the  hydraulic  power 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  C'tawa  river  and  its 
tributaries  within  a  radius  of  forty  five  miles  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa.  The  total  figures  up  to  890,225  horse 
power,  in  which,  small  four  or  five  horse  powers  are  not 
included.  The  large  powers  are  divided  as  follows : 
.  The  river  Ottawa,  664,000  ;  its  tributaries  on  the  left 
bank  :  the  Rideau  river,  1,300;  the  Mississipi,  14,700; 
the  Madawasca,  20,600  ;  the  Bonnech&re,  3,400  ;  the 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  ;thePetiteNation,  2,000  ; 
the  Blanche,  2,000 ;  the  Lievre,  98,450 ;  the  Petite 
Blanche,  300  ;  the  Ouyon,  24,000  ;  and  the  Gatineau 
river,  31,675. 

The  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  has 
opened  a  rich  forest  of  cone  bearing  trees,  traversed  by 
the  river  Maskinong^,  the  picturesque  river  of  the 
north,  which  has  a  fall  of  180  feet  in  height,  called  the 
falls  of  Sainte  Ursule,  which  are  capable  of  producing 
motive  power  sufficient  for  the  running  of  fifty  fac- 
tories. 

Before  the  year  1897  the  manufacture  of  pulp  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  Province. 

In  1897  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  came  into 
existence  and  was  organized  with  the  object  of  ex- 
portation to  England.     It  vas  the  first  enterprise  of 
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the  kind  inaugurated,  and  has  met  with  unqualified 
success^  New  companies  were  formed  each  year  S 
fonowed,  wh.ch  added  to  the  production  for  th^SS 

drj":,.?"'""' '"'""" " '°  ^°  '°"-^  >-  "•■•>•  °f 

ofS;,tp""'"""'''^^'"'^'"-2-.'5tonsperda>. 

MoutmagnyPulp  Company,  ,5  to  .0  tons  per  day 
Ou>atchouan  Pulp  Con.pany,  .5  to  ,8  tons  per  daj 

per  da";  ''""'  ^  "^^  '"""^'   ^""•'"^'^■'  ="'-'  3o  ton^ 

McClaren  Bros,  mills,  Buckingham,  P.  Q.,  60  to  70 
tons  per  day.  «•.  u^j  lu  ,0 

Belgo-Canadian  Co.  nulls,  Shawinigan  Falls,  75  to 
80  tons  per  day.  ■  /  a  i" 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chiconti„,i,  ,50  tons  per  day 

State!^--'"""'""""''''  ^"  ^''P''«="i°''  t°  the  United 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Alegantic,  P   O     i  = 
to  20  tons  dry  pulp  per  day.  ' 

Brompton  Falls  Pulp  Co.,  Brompton  Falls,  ,5  to  20 
tons  dry  pulp  per  day. 

Pulp  manufactured  and  converted  into  paper  and 
cardboard  on  the  premises  :— 
^Jonquieres  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquieres,  P.  Q.,  25  tons  per 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  50  tons  per  day 
^AlacFarlane  Co.,   Mi„s,  St.  Raymond.  15  to  20  tons 

East  Angus  mills,  25  to  30  tons  per  day. 
Laurentide  Pulp  Co.,  Grand' Mere,  80  tons  ground 
wood  pulp  and  60  tons  sulphite  pulp  daily 
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The  follo-.ving  are  the  limits  owned  by  the  different 
pulp  comj-jnies  iu  the  Province  of  Quebec  : 

Milks. 

Laurentide  Pulp  Co ,200 

Belgo-Canadiau  Co 'goo 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co -00 

Jonquieres   Pulp  Co j  oqo 

Rimouski  Pulp  Co -00 

Montmagny  Pulp  Co 2-2 

Ouiatchouan ,  -o 

Peribonca [        -o 

Metabetchouan go 

T°t-1 7^ 

Less  than  five  years  ago  Canadian  pulp  was  almost 
unknown  in  England,  and  three  years  ago  Great  Bri- 
tain imported  six  per  cent  ofl  its  pulp  from  Canada 
-nd  last  year  twenty  per  cent  and  this  year  the  ex- 
port of  Canadian  pulp  will  be  mucn  in  advance.  The 
percentage,  however,  cannot  be  given  at  the  present 
tmieof  writing,  as  the  quantity  is  not  yet  estimated. 

The  market  has  been  very  low  in  England  this  year, 
partly  on  accountof  surplus  of  production  from  Canada 
and  Scandinavia,  but  mostly  on  account  of  the  expec- 
tation of  the  English  consumers,  calculating  upon  a 
nuich  larger  production,  that  kept  prices  at  a  low  mark. 
But  the  latest  reports  from  the  Scandinavian  market 
show  that  the  pulp  manufacturers  have  organized  to 
reduce  their  production  in  order  to  maintain  prices 
consequently  the  English  market  for  Canadian  pulp 
production  is  looking  much  stronger. 

Th.e  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  have  just  completed 
their  i„-w  mills  with  twenty-nine  grinders,  and  employ 
l,'x»  men  in  winter  to  cut  and  make  the  logs  used  to 
manufacture  pulp,  and  give  coiisUmt  employment  to 
500  men  at  the  mills.  Au  average  of  4,000  logs  are 
used  daily  to  manufacture  pulp,  each  log  measuring  la 
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SUTcut  J":^'"-""7.^"'P  Co.  have  contracted 

mills      T,  ;       '"^  ""'  y''''  '"  ^^  "'^d  in  their 

mills.     The  producfor,  of  these  mills  is  altogether  for 

heBn^hmarket.andittakestwentysteamemocar; 
hepulp  exported  to  England,  each  steamship  carrying 

fZe'.'Z:'  '■'°°  '°'"  °'  ""^  P^oduction^r  i,ran 
Pu  P  nfilS^  ■""  '°"'  °'  P"'P-     "T'-  Chicoutimi 

,'\  •  •°;°«'«f«=«>ie.s  now  in  use,  and  the  company 
has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  its  total  product  to 
E^ghsh  interests  exclusively,  up  to  the  end  of  the  yelr 

All  the  other  mills,  engaged  in  the  industry,  are  also 
makmg  rap.d  strides  towards  success,  but  a  e  not^ 

Slv^d^lhe" :lf''"f'™''"'P  '^""'P---  -^-''  ^- 
?u  »,  V  P  ''''^'"  °^  manufacturing  cheap  duId 
The  Metabetchouan  Pulp  Co.  is  awaLning'^to'^  the 
necessity  of  being  ready  for  the  prosperous  turn  of  he 
pulp  industry,  which  is  destined  to Vake  pUcT.n  the  • 
future  and  are  building  a  line  of  railway  in  conn^! 
tu,n  with  their  property  thirteen  miles  Lng.rvTn 
of  which  are  already  constructed 

the°n"ell!'r„'t?''  °'  *^  ^'"^"^='"  «™«  ">  -'^blish 
tliemselves  m  the  province,  is  C.  P.  Eastou  &  Co    of 

Albany,   NY.   This  house   started  in  thf  Uni^S 

States  over  fifty  six  years  ago  and  had  become  o^^e  S 

the  Eas     Its  operations  consisted  chiefly  in  white  pine 
from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  ^ 

Last  year  they  purchased  about  five  hundred  square 
miles  of  spruce  and  pine  lumber  at  Hamilton  Cot  eo^ 
the   Portneuf  River,    Saguenay    County,    and   have 

100  000  feet.     Their  energies  at  present  are  directed 

Bal!:v:niraui^'i™j  J  ">.^  Hoche';:^,. 

at  Albany,  NY  ^"  ''  maintained 

Three  enterprising  and  progressive  business 
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Me,ssrs  William,  Frederic  ami  Irving  B.  Easton  com 
pnse  tl^  fir,„,  and  although  only  recently  established 
m  Quebec,  they  have  already  enlisted  the  confid  „ce 
and  esteem  of  a  large  business  circle  in  this  district 
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M.  g  R  GEORGE  KAISER,  a  professor  at  the 
I  U„,vers,ty  of  Lonvain,  who  visited  Canada 
so„,e  jears  ago,  declared  that  in  „o  place 
had  nature  been  more  liberal  than  in  the 
geoIoKical  forniati,,ns  in  Canada  The  Pro 
vn.ce  of  Quebec  has  received  a  large  share 
of  this  munificence.  * 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  mineral  wealth  is 
bemg  actually  worked.    I'p  to  the  present   im        an 
of  capital  has  kept  back  the  development  of  minW 
mdustries.     The  capital  at  hand  has  been  principally 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  mining  lands ;  the  actuj 

S  r The fi7;"'!'."7"^'^^' "''''"'' --""  - 

pection.     The  field  ,s  therefore  open  to  mining  engi- 
neers and  capitalists.  ^    ^ 

The  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
geological  commission  at  Ottawa,  give  a  mi^ralogica! 
inventory  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  —        ''""°S'<^=>1 

TheLaurentian  region,  which  traverses  the  whole 
Province  from  Labrador,  contains  apatite  or  phosp  ,a^ 
magnetic  and  titanic  iron,  plumbago,  mica,'^;raS t 
as  well   as    granite,    labradorite    and   ma  bfe     1    H^ 
worked  up  to  the  present  time  but  very  suile  for 

Jr.  ,  1  ^         ^""""'  """^■■''''ogical  .specimens  in  the 
crystahzed  state,  such  as  garnets,  beryrolivine,  fluor 

There  are  silver  bearing  lead  mines  in  the  lake  Te 
miscammgue  region.  ^' 

I"  the  Eastern  Townships,  copper,  magnetic  iron  and 
ohgist,  antimony,  nickel,  silver  and  alUivial  glare 
found.  Clay  schist,  suchas  slate,  is  plentiful  in  the  same 
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oca  ,ty.  The  varion.  kind,,  oi  ,„arl,lc  au.l  granite  are 
met  valuable  for  building  p„r,K,sc.s.  lu  ZV" 
forn,at,on.s  are  .serpentine,  containing  asbestos  IX 
or  soapstone  and  chrome  iron 

are     el  known  and  IHtroleum  is  f„„„d  in  Gaspesin 
anJwLr   ;'^"'''°""''^  """■  '^''-  P««ta.!ltn,arl, 

There  are  >„m,e„se  beds  of  gray  (and   white  granite 
«pecmlly  ,„  the  counties  of  Con.pton  and  StaM 

'  s  T  t  ^„^T"'^  ""''  "'""S  "''  li-«  of  the  Lake 
St  John  Railway.  The  n.ountains  of  Yamaska 
Johnston,  Rougemont,  Montarville,  Montreal  RTgaud 

doTeriLrndf  1"'":  '"^^^'^  composed  of  dS; 
dolerite  and  trachyte.  Brick  clay  is  worked  in  manv 
places  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Mfca^s 
abundant  ,n  the  Ottawa  and  Saguenay  regions 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  Mr.   Obalski     the 
ffl  nmg  engnieer  of  the  Provincial  Governmen     the 

lead"  Wn^     ;•  T"^''  ^°'^'  ^^"P*"'^'  '"'-,  and  the 
kad,  ..ncand  silver  mines  of  the  island  of  Calumet 
«.re,  malybdinue.  feldspath  and  the  phosphates  of  the 

ove?sV!2'^"""'' "''■'"•'''^■^'"  ^''""^^  ^'^'-^  yielded 
over  $2  000,000  worth  of  gold.     There  are  now  two 

companies  carrying  on  operations  in  the  region    wh 

ot  capitalists     The  organization  of  powerful  companies 

isnecessary  for  the  proper  developi^nt  of  these  !Zl 

a   expensive  machinery  is  required,  but,  according  to 

theopinionofminingexperts,  the  resultsare  certain  to 
be  most  remunerative. 

Iron  is  probably  the  metal  which  is  most  generally 
found  throughout  the   Province.     Magnetic    olTg   t 
t^mc,  chrome  and  hematite,  all  varieties  a  e  abnn 
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The  principal  iro„  works  in  the  country  are  carrierl 
on  at  .he  Radnor  Forges,  on  the  St.  Ma.rVe  a,Ta 
C^^ummoadville.  on  the  south  of  the  St.  ll,"  Le 
where  bogore  «  worked  and  fron,  sl.x  to  seven  tho.!;:  "d 
tons  of  ron  are  pro<luced  annually.  The  mines  of 
chrome  ,ron  in  the  I-:a.stern Townships  have  an    n„° 

Kn::;;:ii:::;r-'''=-«"'>^p"'«-h,e.arS 

of  like  sT't'  .'™"  1  '?•  '■'"'""•  "'  ""=  «^P'-I^"=^  ""-l 
^f  Lake  St.  John  and  the  n.aKnetic  .sands  of  the  gulf  of 

„L  '■.•^"'"'"'^'  "'""'"«•'  ""'  ^vorked  up  to  the 
pr^nttnne,  are  worthy  of  particular  attentio^.. 

At  Capleton,  near  Sherbrooke.  two  large  companies 
Uke  out  annually  over  30,000  tons  of  copper  o" 
Asbestos  nnnmg  is  operated  on  quite  a  la^^  scaTe 
at  Thetford,  Black  Lake  and  Danville  as  weM  aTt 
«he  reg,on  of  the  Ottawa,  with  an  annual  ou^  1" 
over  .2,000  tons.  The  Asbestos  or  ehrysotile  of  the 
Proj^nce  of  Quebec,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  h  t  Je 
world.  The  known  deposits  of  this  mineral  cover  an  arel 
of  over  lo^ooo  acres  in  the  townships  of  Theforf 
Coleraine,  Shipton  and  Ireland  ' 

In  the  5  ear  ,896,  J8o,«x>  worth  of  mica  wereex- 
P>ncd  from  Ottawa.  Ocre  to  the  extent  of  about  "Z 
tons  ,s  taken  out  annually  in  the  district  of  tC 

Tola.  ^'^""■^^'""■g"^  "Od  a  grarhite  n.ine  on 
tue  Ottawa  are  also  being  worked 

the^work'n  ""'•'''  """'■  "''""='">'•  "^'^  '-'  i-clude 
Provlc  .r'°  P™'*I«^'"'g"'  various  parts  of  the 
Prownce  or  the  quarries  for  building  n.aterial,  which 
exist  in  nimibers  throughout  the  country. 

oftlT^  "  "''  °P'"'°«  °^  "'■^  ^"''J«=''  ^^^  Province 
of  Quebec  posse.s.scs  a  wealth  of  minerals  as  vast  as  it 
^vaned.but  the  working  of  which   has  hardly  L 

iTfr;hr""f.  ??'''-'"  '^"'"''^"'^1  labour  are  neces. 
sar>  for  the  profitable  utilization  of  these  treasures 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  last  report  of  th. 
mining  operations  of  the  Province  :— 
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__  The  two  Companies,  ■■  The  Canada  Paint  Co  ■■  and 
The  C hamplain  Oxydc-Co,"  preparing  ocre  at  St. 
Malo,  ■„  the  County  of  Chumplain,  have  carried  on 
thor  o,H.rat.o„s  a.,  usnal  during  ,l,e  .six  months  of 
sununcr  produci .«  ,555  tons  of  hurnt  ocre,  which  ha, 
been  either  used  in  Canada  or  exported  to  the  United 
States  or  (Ireat  Britain. 

The  Canada  Paint  Co.  h.xs  also  continued  to  work 
.ts  nune  of  sulphate  of  barytes  at  Hull  durinR  the 
summer,  producing  353  tons  which  it  has  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint  at  Montreal. 

Chrome 

Chrome  mines  have  been  operated  at  Coleraine  and 
similar  mtnes  have  been  worked  near  Lake  St.  FrancU 

%,.'  u  ';"''"°"'''^'''°'""'  "'°'°8  and  Milling  Co. 
and  by  the  Montreal  Chrome  Co. 

Copper 

The  Curtis  and  Nichols  companies  of  Capleton  were 
the  only  producers  of  copper  ore  during  the  year. 
There  was  also  a  small  quantity  taken  from  the  deve- 
lopment works  of  the  Ascot  mine  and  a  few  car  loads 
of  samples  were  exix>rted  from  the  mine  at  Memphre- 
rZ^K  P'-°''"'='i°n  amounted  to  31,938  tons  of 

^,000  lbs,  worth  $,2,,,;o  at  the  mines  ;  ^50  workmen 
having  been  employed  during  the  whole  vear.  Of  this 
total  13,  r52  tons  were  exiH,rted  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  was  used  at  Capleton. 

There  is  a  new  mine  in  operation  in  the  county  of 
Matane  under  the  name  of  the  Matane  Gold  Copper 
Mimng  Co.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  work  d^e 
with  the  very  best  machinery  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty are  well  satisfied  with  their  work  and  with  the 
results  they  have  obtained. 

Aabettos 

The  working  of  asbestos  mines  is  always  a  profitable 
business,  the  asbestos  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  being 
considered  of  the  very  best  quality 
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Prom  the  reports  of  the  various  asbestos  companies 
the  total  export  of  asbestos  from  the  Province  fieurcs 
up  m  tons  of  2000  pounds  and  in  value  at  the  mine  or 
mill  as  follows. 


I  St  (crude)... 
and      " 

Fibre 

Paper  stock . . . 


Asbestic 


1,319  tons  worths   240,401 

3''3'  "  305,312 

'5.502  '■  412,388 

'°'S82  "  203,869 


306,34 
97,64 


Mica 


$1,174,708 


Mica,  (thumb  trimmed)  exi>,rted  during  the  year 
and  represeutmg  about  one  third  of  the  total  produc 
Uon,  amounted  in  pounds  and  value  as  follows  : 


^ 64463  po 


'A- 


27861 
27296 

11/72 

890 
540 


imds  worth ji  7,364 

201 


Total...  132, 822 


Peat 


?:,4.304 


nel  f  ^riT"  °'  ^"''^"  ^"""""^  ^  ereat  number  of 
peat  fields,  the  working  of  which  has  been  seriously 
considered,  especially  since  the  strike  of  the  miners  i,^ 
the  anthracite  coal  region. 

7/,e  Sasr.i.ry  oj  .WV/„  Afo.-On  the  road  leading 
to  New  Gla.sgow.  ^ 

Scismory  oj  Lavaltric  and  La,wraic. -Ts^.o  large 
peat  fields  parallel  to  one  another. 

ficj  Sahil  Elicmu.-OxMU  river  St.  Maurice  with 
an  average  depth  of  5  feet. 

Seigmcry  of  CAa,„p/ain.~\x  ,  miles  from  the  St 
Lawrence  between  the  church  and  the  river  Chaniplain.' 
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.///,«,«//.._We.tof  ,l,c.  river  Richelieu,  a  large  peat 

•S-/^«/V'':v   e/  A-/;.,-;-    0,,e//e.-A    neat    lv,„ 
4000  acres.  '^'"    '""«  covering 

SdgHio>v  0/  Jihcr  du  Lout,  —On  tl,P  T      • 
road,  6000  acres.  Tem.scouata 

Seigniory  of  nu  K../..-,st  and  .„d  concessions,  etc. 
Petroleum   has   long   been   known   to  exist  in  the 

BuUtUng  Material 

Ciuadiau  CoDii,anv  ••  T        "^"^^'"J*  "'*  busniess.     A 
Co.,-  (I  hniteTrL     J  ^"°""'  ^''"■"•■""'  Cement 
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opening  up  of  thecouiilrv  ai„l  if  „.„ 

good  ,uaat3.  :i%TLfZtT  ""  ^"'  ^^°'"'^^^  "^ 

I.,m,.-The  manufacture  of  lime  follows  the  eenerni 
development  of  trade,  but  there  is  a  regular  and  in^r 
mg  demand  for  clean  pure  lime  f or  t^  ^n        ^ 
of  chemical  wood  puln      tL  manufacture 

«ooa  puip.      I  here  are  numerous  calcar^ 
ous  deposusthroughout  H.e  Province,  but  the  purest  or 
wh,te  calcte,  is  particularly  characteristic  of  X  Uu 
rent.a„  formation  and  '    found  to  the  north  of  the  S^ 
Lawrence  and  the  Otta\v.<.  '• 

Bnd-.-Briok  makin^^  continues  to  expand  A  new 
company  "  The  Eastern  Townships  Brick  and  M.n^ 
facturingCo  •■  of  Sherbrooke  has  been  in  ol. 

Good  building  stone  is  found  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  country.  <:rywnere 


7,S 
Tal>l 


sliowiriK  the  i.r().liirtion 


MINKS 

f  llin  mines  of  the  I'r 


of 


Xaliir..  of  the  mineral 


Xumher     j 

nf  '■.rossviilu 

«'orl<nieii    ' 


M.U'nclic  an.l  hematite  iron  or. 

i;o>;  iron  ore 

Clirome  iron 

L'opper  ore 

Oalcna ', 

Asbestos V.V, 

Asliestic v.". 

Mica ..'.'...[ 

Burnt  ocre 

fjranhite  prepare,!  and  nnUiral ' 

eeldspath 

Sulphate  of  Jinrvtis 

I'liosphate  '  

Cold....        

Slate '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. 

Pavinjj  stone . . . . , 

Cement 

Oranite '..... 

I.itne 

Bricks !..'."... 

Stone 


So 

4" 

2.SO 

40 

Iu6 
5.1 


3" 

.IS 

7 

75 

220 

1200 


*  510 

.'il,742 
'.l..'i"o 
121.170 
15,000 
1,161,970 
12.7JH 
34.,104 

'M75 
2,160 
172 
2,471 
5.401 
5.4'>> 

19.2UO 
=  .,5,SO 
61,000 
160,000 
140,000 
625,000 
5.10,000 


4969         «2,9,S5,463 
The  products  of  th.  ,„i„es  and  quarries  of  tliTi^ 

ceu.d  m  w^Kes  ,1  ..„„,  of  about  Si ,400,000. 

Besides  the  n,.„ve.   7,,;.,   „>..  of  east  iron,    worth 
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of 


E^i^:^sm 


.^ilSHf^^ 


TKiMng  m  mmt 


f  I    A,fe  "■;'  "  '"''  '-^  J"^">-  '^"-•■'  -the 

if    S'tr    'TT^'""^    g-ater  than   wa^ 
'if        !i:^"'  °'   ^'-oi-'anna,  since  it  covers 

Is  «oo.l,s  are  prolific  of  ga.ne,  so  „u,ch  so   in  fact 

viI":,Si:"""  "■"'"""■" """"»-'- ""  '■"- 

lu  disposing  of  tlie  limits  in  its  possession    .l,»  n 
part„,e„t  makes  no  i"vidious„istinc^o  s^U  i,     ^^^^ 
"o  enr,,„„es  as  to  nationality  or  politics     VVl,    ,  H 
are  many  bidders,  t„e  ,n,„ett  .e^tt.ease       '  ''"" 

Onr  Aniencan  friends  to  the  South  of  „s  always  on 
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KISHING  AND  IirNTINO 


fire.  From  this  and  other  sources,  the  chief  of  the  De- 
partment fii:ils  his  corrcs|K)niIencc  daily  aunnRiiting 
withciiiii'irics  as  to  the  location  of  hnntinnand  fishing 
grounds,  and  requests  for  other  niforniation. 

*  *  * 

Salmon  and  trout  fishing  beinj;  the  most  highly 
prized,  it  follows  that  waters,  rich  in  these  warriors  of 
the  deep,  are  those  for  wliich  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
mand. 

A  goodly  number  >:  rivers,  affordiuK  excellent  .sea 
trout  fishing,  are  stif  ivailable. 

Streams  and  lakes,  yielding  the  mo.st  magnificent 
brook  and  lake  trout  {SalvcHiius  and  namayctish),  exist 
in  an  abundance  which  leaves  little  prospect  of  these 
fish  ever  becoming  scarce. 

All  anglers  are  aware,  or  should  be  so,  that  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  posses-sess  one  of  the  finest  salmon 
rivers  in  the  world,  the  Cascapedia.  American  angling 
clubs,  who  live  upon  its  banks  in  a  state  of  luxury 
previously  unheard  of,  have  leased  salmon  pools  for 
the  sea.son  at  fabulous  prices,  and  this  example  has 
been  followed  by  clubs  upon  a  number  of  other  rivers. 


Big  game  hunting,  a  princely  extravagance  in  Eu- 
rope, is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  since  territories  of  400  square  miles  in 
sui»rficies  may  be  lea.sed  at  $1 .00  per  mile. 

The  preference,  as  to  hunting  privileges  on  their  ter- 
ritory, at  an  equal  price,  which  is  given  to  all  angling 
clubs,  is  an  opportunity  which  is  readily  appreciated, 
and  almost  all  of  them  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
This,  of  course,  gives  them  the  e-xclusive  .sporting 
privileges  ujxjn  tiieir  respective  tracts. 

The  Sea  FMtefiet  of  the  rrovince  of  Quebec 

IVfort-  any  further  allusion  to  the  fishing  in  the  lakes 
anil  rivtrs,  let  Us  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  tin.' 
sea  iisiicnes  of  the  rrovince.      The  sea  fisheries  of  the 
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St.   Lawrence  divisi,,,,      Tl  '  fir  '   "'' "         '' 

which  arc  .separate  s„lxlivi.sio„s    Th™  ,  '"''■"'' 

the  wl,ole  of  the  north  shore  of  the  St  '/''"r"^ 
adi^anceof  fivehnn.lre.1,  .nU.. ^Z,^;,^^^ 
des-Monts  and  reaching  as  far  as  BH,J  i,M  , 

entrance  of  the  Straitsof  be  "we  Stl"'"'  T 
Atlantic  ocean.    The  Great  Nor  '        V        T"  ""  "'^ 

-Jthena^e^iv^^^.^"— -;t':,:^^^; 
5:4'  east.  Blanc-Sablon  i„  longitnde 

T,u™'""f '"'^"■'■'^'""^  are  themselve.,  divided  for 

^^There  are  in  the  St.  Lawrence  division  the  districts 

The  latter  place  is  the  headquarters  of  the  s«l 
hunters.  It  is  the  only  locality  on  the  w  .o'e  coas 
,n?""'  "  '"!:".'"''•■"  °^«---'ion  ;  having  Jn  e.eeTed 

-;ir:;ir;s::i;:sr;dLf^? 

^-^dt.ether,„.s/;en;ral,;rt^;-^ 


4-   "  Saiut-Augustin  " 
catica. 

5.   "  Bonne-E,sp<:.rance 
Sablnn. 

Th^.   i„l,.,,i,i,,.,„t,  of   the    Magualeu  1 
themselves  largely  to  the  lobster  fishery 


from  Cape  Whittle  to  Clii. 

:  from  Chicaticii   to  Blanc- 

ands  devote 
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Ik-Mdcs  the  true  sea  fisheries,  there  are  two  other 
larne  divisions  washed  by  the  salt  waters  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  which  extend,  one  on  the  north  shore 
o  the  river,  from  (lotlte.it  to  QiicIkc  with  a  cast  line 
of  about  .f,o  miles;  and  the  other,  o„  the  south  shore 
ro.n  Cap  Chat  to  Levis  with  nearly  three  hundre<i 
miles  of  coast. 

Tlie  FUheile*  of  the  Interior 

The  Provincial  Goveniment  have  only  had  control 
of  the  fishing  ,„  tli,  interior  of  the  country,  comprising 
that  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  since  the  year  ,883.  M 
that  tune  the  leasing  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  only  gave 
a  revenue  of  S2...6.  In  .Syj  the  revenue  h.ad  reached 
he  sum  of  S.O  365,  in  ,8,,s  it  wasS35,.55  and  in  „;o. 
It  had  increased  to  557,904. 
The  lea-sing  of  hunting  rights  has  also  come  under  the 

control  of  the  Provincial  Goverumeut  within  the  last 

few  years.     The  reforms  which  have  been  introduced 
mo  these  two   branches  of  the  public  service  have 

thoroughly  demonstrated  the  benefits  obtained  by  an 

active  protection  of  fish  and  game. 

Hunting 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  been  long  recognised 
as  the  paradise  of  amateur  Ninirods  and  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  regions,  in  which  the  professional 
hunter  or  fisherman,  m=  .  follow  his  occupation 

The  lordly  moose,  the  largest  of  the  fauna  of  the 
American  continent,  .standi.ig  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
11  height,  the  giant  qwadruped  ot  the  forest,  with  his 
enormous  horns  and  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 

he'n,^^  T^  ""^  °'''^'  °'  "^^  I'untingexploits  of 

the  most  daring  six-rtsmen  of  the  two  continents.    The 
noble  caribou  graceful  and  elegant,  who  races  through 
the  glades  of  the  forest,  along  lakes  and  precipices 
with  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  gvmnast,  who  is  neve; 

and  who,  when  wounded,   defends  him.self  with  the 
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RTeatest 
to  read 

■IllSclvi' 


f'TV,    w  hose-  ,'     list.,  of    I 


th 


shares  will-  the 


I'm  the   luiiitcrs 
■■s  tOHiircIs  liiiii  full   lt.„,,i|, 


licariiij;  iH  so  acute  lh:it 


are  often  ol>li;r„|  ,.,  ,,,  ,^, 


iiixiii  llie  sii 


iiiKnifieent  mark  lor  tl 


i>osc  the  Klory  ..i'  K-iiKr  t 


lewer  (lenrce,  th( 


iijf  the   iiiii^t 
lie  Inillets  of  the  hunter.      To  -i 


'■'■"''  -I..  ,,  the  re<l 


ueer,  the  Ik 


winu.hn„.thron.Mhe.r.t.::/::m:u:::;ij;;;;:; 

m  sue  altho,  Kh  not  ni  ntiliiy,  the  marten,  t!,..  f.,.   ,1,  i 
-Me,  the  ,»,leeat.  the  nnnk,  the  er.nine  a  „-  t  ,   "     " 
«,".rrelareno.van<lui,no„,e:.uin„.t,.,;>^ 
I'iKhe     ,e,,uest,  as  with  their  l„x„ri„ns  furs  ,1,,,.  j  ' 
nn  md,spe„sah,e. rot  .e,,-..i„,,  ..,,.,.,:;;,:,  X 

al'^lie'h'h"",  ''!^"^''^-'-'-'  ".a«"i.ieent  showing 
at    the  hsh   ami  >;anie    exposition  of    tlie     \,„ 

S,xn^n.en.Ass..iationhe,:iinXe:;Vori;'-.;     :::nh 
f   I'ehrnary,  tS^y,  ,,„,   f.,,  „„i^,,,  «,„.  j.^e,.  .red  u 

U^«reo.^tearethennests,.ein,e„s^f'c:l 
»,anie,     1  |,e  san.e  thn.^  oecnrre.l  at  the  Paris  J.-xn„si 

A  pan.phlet,  which  was  sent  with  the  s,H..ein,ens  .,.„•. 
adescnpt,„n  in  detail  of  all  tl.e  .listriets'of  1  ,'.'.: 
mee  from  a  sjiortinL'  tK>int  of  view      't  ' 

t..eneiKh,x,.,[hoo.,tf'r,:^:^Xn«;ak:st'cr    "' 

4t;^rH!;ro;t ''•  ^'''"' '•"'^'^'- '' -■"■■— 

ofVhis  f  mnnmerahle  lakes  and  rivers 

of  th,s  regton,  tnany  of  them  already  in  the  possession 
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of  tile  various  fisli  and  Rnim:  club ;.  Tlie  Triton  Club 
has  for  exaiiijik-  Imilt  a  Sio,<k«)  clubhouse  on  its  limits 
oil  Lake  lialiscau.  The  Mctal)etcliouaii  anil  the  liosfju 
chilis  have  their  quarters  near  Lake  Ki.-^kisink.  There 
is  a  clui)  of  wealthy  IMiiladelphiaiis  on  the  river  Meta- 
betchouan. 

The  Grande  and  IVtitc-IVcharj^e,  the  river  des 
Anliiaies,  which  leads  to  Lake  Ischotanaina,  the  river 
Shilishaw,  which  falls  into  the  Graiiile-I)ehar);e,  the 
Lake  l'i])maukiii,  the  head  of  the  river  Betsiamis,  the 
head  waters  of  the  I'Oribonca,  the  Lake  Manouan,  the 
river  and  Lake  des  Ai^;les,  the  Mistassini,  the  interior 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ashiiapniouchouane  as  far  as  Lake 
Mistassini, all  these  far  off  regions  nre  licKinniiij;  tolose 
their  stamp  of  in\stery  ;  as  hunting;  and  fishing  parties 
are  now  continually  visiting  them.  To  the  south  east 
of  Lake  St.  John,  the  LaBelle  Riviere,  the  Lake  au.x 
Ecorces  and  Lake  Kenogami  are  all  places  well  known 
for  the  fine  quality  of  their  fish. 

Fish  are  plentiful  everywhere,  in  one  place,  trout  in 
all  its  varieties,  in  another,  pike,  perch,  etc. 

But  let  us  move  on  to  the  rivers  Ottawa  and  Gati- 
iieau.  The  whole  region  of  the  Gatineau  is  covered 
with  lakes,  the  number  of  which  is  not  even  known, 
many  of  them  awaiting  their  first  visitor.  The  official 
register  mentions  more  than  .sixty,  which  can  now  be 
reached  by  the  Gatineau  Railroad.  In  the  county  of 
I'oiitiac,  celebrated  for  its  large  lakes  Kippewa  and 
Teiiiiscamingue,  not  one  lake  in  a  hundred  has  been 
let,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  first  class  rivers. 
A  round  trip  of  fiO)  miles,  full  of  adventures,  may  be 
made  from  Lake  Abbitibi  or  by  Lake  des  Quiiize,  the 
I'",x;)aii:f  and  le  Grand  Victoria.  The  attention  of 
sportsmen  is  particularly  directed  towards  lakes  Kek- 
abonga  and  des  AUumettes,  where  moo.se,  caribou  and 
partridge  abound.  Phenoniinal  ([iiantities  of  game 
have  been  .secured  in  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Moine 
and  Managaciki.  To  the  north  of  Jlattawa,  the  virgin 
forest  is  awaiting  the  rifle  of  the  sportsmen.      To  the 
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south  ottlieSt.  Lawrence,  tlie  river  Richelieu  witli  its 
pike,  bass  and  iimskiiionne,  Lakes  Uronie,  Memplirt- 
ma^'OK  and  Lake  aiix  Arainiiees,  are,  witli  their  system 
of  water  eourses,  already  well  known  centers  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Below  Queb-r.  bar  are  cauKht  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
river  du  Snd  and  out  in  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  opjwsite 
Madame  Isl.,nd,  Marguerite  Lsland  and  in  other  places. 
Lake  I'ohenOgamock,  famous  for  its  trout,  is  near  the 
American  frontier. 

Few  ])eople  kuow  tlie  country  about  Lakes  Teniis- 
couata  and  des  Hcjuatteck .  Lake  Temiscouata  is  a  splen- 
did sheet  of  water  of  twent\ -eight  i-iiles  in  ler.gth. 
There  are  also  the  rivers  Touladi,  which  is  very  deep, 
and  des  Aigles  and,  .lastly,  the  celebrated  Lake  Srpiat- 
teck ,  the  country  about  which  abounds  in  moose.  Then , 
behind  Rimouski,  the  lakes  of  the  same  name,  some  of 
which  have  been  let ;  they  may  be  reached  from  the 
•stations  of  the  Imercolonial  Railway,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Metapedia.  We  would  al.so  meiuion  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  Rimouski,  of  the  river  Metis  and 
of  the  river  Metapedia,  as  well  as  the  Lakes .Superieur, 
de  la  Croix,  Hamqui,  Tache,  du  Milieu  and  Misti- 
goueche.     This  is  a  caribou  country. 

Lastly  there  is  the  Gaspe  Peuinsnla  with  its  water 
.system,  its  Cascapedia,  one  of  the  finest  .salmon  rivers 
in  the  world, and  its  fore.sts  in  the  interior,  .stocked  with 
uioo.se.  To  tlie  nonh  of  the  ,St.  Lawrence  lies  the 
immen.se  region,  known  as  the  Montaignais  country, 
with  its  rivers  St.  Paul,  St.  Augn.stin,  the  little  and 
grand  Mecatina,  the  Coacoachoo,  the  Musijuarro,  the 
Washeecootai,  the  St.  Jean,  the  Moisic,  the  Ste. 
Marguerite,  the  Trinity,  many  of  which  are  vi.sited 
every  sununer  by  fishing  clubs.  That  portion  of 
theSaguenay,  celebrated  for  the  jardins  de  caribou  of 
Charlevoix,  is  also  in  this  region. 

There  are  still  46  rivers  to  be  let  in  the  Saguenay 
region,  a  large  number  in  the  counties  of  Chicoutimi 
and  of  Lake  St.  John,  some  hundreds  of  lakes  in  the 
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Charlevoix  rc-gioii,  a  inultitndu  uf  lakes  and  rivers  in 
rear  of  the  counties  of  Cliaiiiplaiii,  St.  Maurice, 
MaskiiiouKc,  lierthier  aii,l  Joliette  as  well  as  in  Ottawa 
and  I'oiitiac. 

Is  the  list  exhausted  ?  .Most  certainly  not  foi  the 
whole  of  North  .Vnierica.atid  particularly  the  Province 
of  2ui.lx-c,  is  the  land  of  lakes  of  all  .sizes  and  shajies 
and  we  had  ahmst  said  ol  all  colours.  These  c\er- 
lastinj;  reservoirs  of  freshness,  of  production  and  of 
life  to  the  countless  varieties  of  fish,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  pleasure  and  r,dvant,a.t;e  to  man,  contain  a  pre- 
cious fortune  in  food  products,  which,  worked  svstem- 
atically  and  at  proper  times,  will  become  an  appre- 
ciable element  of  the  public  wealth. 

Tlu-  LniirtntiiUs  Xtitlotial  Park 

The  Laurentides  National  Park  is  one  of  the  lariie.st 
and  grandest  fish  and  game  preserves  in  the  world. 
In  the  lakes,  which  are  enclosed  within  its  limits,  are 
probably  the  finest  specimens  of  s.i/wa  foutinalis  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Many  have  already  been  taken,  ex- 
ceeding' nine  pounds  in  weight,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  larger  ones  are  to  be  found  there,  which  will 
dwarf  the  fish  of  the  Kangeleys.  and  the  far  famed 
Nepisou.  Roughly  speaking,  this  Park  includes  the 
central  portion  of  the  territory  enclose<l  between  the 
townships  bordering  on  Lake  .St.  Jolm  to  the  north 
and  along  the  St.  X^awrence  to  tb-  .south,  that  skirt 
the  Saguenay  on  the  cast  and  st.  on  the  west  to 

the  limits  lease<l  to  various  fish  ant.  ,  une  clubs  on  th; 
eastern  side  of  the  Quebec  and  I.akeSt.  John  Railway^ 
It  has  a  superficies  of  2.64(5  s.piarc  miles  or  i,6Sc,,4oo 
acres,  and  its  limits  are  officially  described  as  follows  : 
"  All  th.it  part  of  the  vacant  and  unlicensed  Crown 
Lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  situate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Montmorenci,  Quebec  and  Charle\oix,  Iwunded 
as  follows  :  towards  the  North,  by  the  Southern  line  of 
timber  berth  S-'<  144,  lying  between  Cedar  Lake  and 
the  Metabetchouan  River  ;  partly  by  the  Southern  line 
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<■-:  ll.c-  counties  of  I.ake  St.  John  an.l  Cliicomimi    com- 
pnsul  bawivn  tl.u  Kast  lunk  (,f  tlic-  Mctahctclh.uaii  to 
tho  W  ist,  anrl  tl,e  St.  frhaii.  ami  Grande  liaie  n.a.l  to 
tl.e  Ivast,  aM,l  ,,,,rtly  by  tl.e  Snialu-rn,    Western  an,l 
T'.a,stern  bonmlaries  of  tinil)erl>ertl.s  h  i,:iro„  tl,c  riveis 
tnl.ntaries  of  I.ake  St.  Jolin  an.l  Kenox.ini  an,l  of  ti.e 
.Sairnen.ay  River  ;  to  tile  I-ast,  In-  the  JU.   Trbain  ai.'l 
(.ramie  liaie  roa.l.  from  tl.e   fortz-ei^'ith   parallel    of 
Xorth  latit.iile,  to  its  intersection  witli  tile  rear  line 
ot   tl.e    Seigniory    of   Cote    H,.a..,.rO  ;    to   the  Sonth- 
east,  by  the  rear  line  of  tl.e  .se.Kiiiorv  juM  i.an.ea,  and  ' 
liy  the  rear  line  of  Sto.iel.am  and  Tewke.,biiry  town  ■ 
>Inps  ;  to  the  west,  by  the  easterly  line  of  Tewke.sbnrv 
townsh.p,   a..d   by  the    i.ortr-easterlv    outline   of  /!,'/ 
Hubert   and  prolongation  thereof,  to  its  intersection 
with  the  .south-easterly  outlines  of  Rivers  Ti  I'ierre  and 
Hat.scan    tinilx-   berths,   and   thence  bv  the  easterly 
boundaries  of  s.ud  berths  to  the  norther.,  line  of  uu.n- 
ber  seven  east  rear  liatisran:  thence,  a^ai..  t,.  tl.e  west 
by  the  east  bank  of  tl.e  ^retabetchoua.l  river,  to  the 
forty-e.K'hth  iwrallel  of  north  latitude  aforesaid  ■'      The 
objects,  for  which  this  Park  h..slKeu  set  apart  bv  si«- 
c.al  leKisIation,  arc  tl.e  pre.ser\-ation  of  forests,  f.sh  a.id 
«ame,  tl.e  n.aintena.ice  of  an  even  water  sunpiv,  and 
the  encouras;eme..t  of  the  .study  and  culture'of  forest 
trees. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi- ions  „f  the  re^-ulations 
the  s.ibjon.ed  .schedule  of  chan.vs  f„r  parties  visiting 
the  Park  for  angliuff  and  l..,ntin.^^  jMirposes,  .S:c      has 
been  approve<l. 

Touri.st.s  .,,,,1  s,»,rts,M..„  (a„Kli„K  i  ,„.r,lk-,„ «,  ^ 

•]"  ''"-tinKi      d.. ',<„ 
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A  nominal  charge  of  .^,  per  diem  will  be  made  to 
part.es  for  tl.e  use  of  canoes,  and  camp  equip,nent. 
Tounsts  merely  desirous  of  making  a  vi.sit  to  tl.e  Park 
(and  not  intending  to  fish  or  hunt),  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion ot  the  Commi.ssioner,  be  granted  a  permit  for 
that  purpose  without  charge;  if  camp  equipme.it  be 
used  the  usual  charge  for  same  will,  of  course,  be  made. 
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The  Park  encloses  tliu  licad  waters  of  llio  rivers 
Montiiioreiicy,  Jac<|iicsCartier,  Stc.  AniicdL'la  Pcnule, 
Uatiscaii,  Metalietcliouaii,  Upikauha,  Cliicoiitiiiii.  liois- 
vert,  i\  Mars,  Ha  I  Ha  '..  Murray  and  Su-.  AniiL'  which 
are,  beyond  any  qneslion,  amongst  tlie  finest  tront 
streams  in  the  world.  Xo  doubt  an  inereasin};  nunilier 
of  sportsmen,  both  from  abroad  a::il  from  Canada,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  fisliin}?  in  this  Park. 
Its  north  e.ast  portion,  and  the  upjier  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Jacques  Cartier  river,  are  now  oi>en  for  this  pur- 
pose upon  the  conditions  already  given. 

ViUeaseil  Fixhlug  Waters 

The  following,  amongst  many  other  fishing  waters, 
are  yet  unleased,  but  application  for  their  lease  may 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Lands,  borests  and 
Fisheries  ; 

In  the  County  of  Saguenay— Rivers  :  Salmon,  St. 
Augustin,  Etamamiou,  Coacoachoo,  Musquaro,  Olo- 
mmashoboo,  Kega.ska,  Xabisipi,  Mecatina  (I.ittlt), 
Mecatina  (Great),  Kercaponi,  Xatagamiou,  Derbyi 
Little  Natashquan,  Goynish  (less  si.v  miles  of  the  west 
shore),  Nabi.sipi,  Romaine,  Magpie  (the  fu-e  last  named 
to  begin  six  miles  from  the  gulf  shore),  I'igou,  Trout, 
Kau  Doree,  Moisic  Rouge,  Moisic,  Xepeesis,  Des 
Rapides,  aux  Foins,  Marguerite,  Bale  des  Rochers, 
Calumet,  Peutecote,  Aux  Anglais,  Amedee,  MaChasse, 
Manicouagan,  Toiidnocstook,  Outarde,  Papinachois, 
Boucher,  Lalibcrte,  Ahucpi  (part  of),  Colombier,' 
Blanche,  vSault-au-Ccchon, Petit  Kscoumains,  Portneuf 
(from  the  rear  line  of  the  seigniory  Sault-au-Mouton), 
Des  Rochers. 

In  Chic  .itimi  and  Lake  St.  John  counties— Lakes 
in  townships  St.  Germain,  Simard,  Bourget  ;  Rivers  : 
Valiu  (east,  west  aud  central),  Shipshaw,  Au  Sable,' 
Lac  aux  Brocliets,  Tikouapic  (upjier  part),  Chicou- 
biche,  Du  Chef,  A  I'Ours,  DesGrandes,  Oreilles,  Bois- 
vert  and  many  others. 
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In  Cli;irli.-vc)ix — St.  Aniu-.  :iinl  lHniclri.-il  i>l'  l.ikts  at 
the  rear  of  the  Seigniory  of  llie  Cote  lieanpiv  .iinl  in  all 
jMrts  of  this  district. 

In  Cliaiiipl.iin— St.  Maiiriee,  .Ma>kincmne,  lierthier 
.111(1  Joliette  counties— The  lakes  in  the  townships  of 
Lejenne,  Cns;.;rain,  Boucher,  I'o'ette  (trihiit.iries  of  tlie 
\Ves.soiieaii  exclndeil)  i  Riviere  aiix  Rats,  lakes  in  Tnr- 
entte,  I^atiKiue.  Creek  A  Tom,  A  Bastien  ;  lakes  in 
township  of  Lan^elier,  river  Mattawin,  Castor  Xoir, 
Antikaniak,  A  la  Chienne,  Des  Aisles,  Au.\  Seiielles, 
Caonsaquota,  An  I'oste  or  A  I'Kau  Claire,  rivers  and 
Lake  Ijinace,  St.  Gregoire,  Cypres,  Servais,  Ohoiiip- 
sawin,  etc.,  etc. 

Ill  Ottawa,  Montcalm,  and  Terrebonne  —  Tpjier 
Rouge  River,  Du  Diable  and  lakes,  North  Nation 
River  and  Lakes,  cast  and  west  branch  ;  lakes  in  Mon- 
tigny,  Addington,  and  Loranger  townships ;  rivers 
Brochets,  dn  Lievre  ;  lakes  in  \\'ells.  Bowman,  \Va- 
ba.s.sec,  Boutillier,  Robinson,  Campbell,  Rochon,  Boyer, 
Kiamika.  Riviere  ti  I'Our.s  and  lakes,  Lake  Cerf,  river 
Gatineau  ;  lakes  in  Kensiiiton,  .\ninond,  Sicotte,  Ivgaii, 
Lytton,  Bak.satong  ;  Eagle  River  and  lakes,  river 
Desert  and  lakes,  Ilibou,  Jean  de  Terre,  Des  Seize 
Lake  Wapita.i.;  mieny  and  ri\-er,  etc. 

Pontiac — Lakes  in  townsliips  Claphani.  Huddersfield, 
Pontefract,  Bryson  River,  Coullogne  (upper  part), 
with  countless  numbers  of  lakes  ;  Black  Rive.-  and 
lakes,  du  Moineand  lakes,  Keepewa,  comprising  three 
groups  of  very  large  lakes ;  Otter-tail  River,  etc. 
Besides  tliese,  all  the  lakes  and  ri\-ers  of  the  Upper 
Ottawa,  Upper  Gatineau.  Upper  Lievre  ai.d  Upper  St. 
Maurice,  compri.sing  many  hundreds  in  each  of  the 
above  named  districts. 
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,;-<".'>NIZATIOX,eo„,l„o,..las„.eumlcr. 
-      ^UM.l   ,t  t,,.clay,   with   a  .U,;,me  ol.j.cl   i,. 

Mc»- ami  l.y  rc-K„lar  amlellVctnal  „u.tl,o,ls 
•"■■.■.  collection  of  ways  k,  ou„  as  th.  l,.sl 
"  Iva.l  to  the  (ksircl  en<l,  oulv  .lates  hack 
■ilxiut  a  'luartiTof  acL■llttlrv 
I.^vastl,eC,„cI.:,l,dle,,hea,K«tleof  theXorth, 
-^.,     .yh^herc,,k.anlahorsandhishomericstnr 
■'  .  "nst    nature,    aKan.st    prej.ulicc,    against    j.,litioal 
o.pos,t,„„a,ul   the  coalition  of  hostile  interests    fir 
frce<l  cc.io,n/.at.on  fro.n  its  heaviest  fetters  an,l  k avc 

s  present  tr„e  character,  causin.  it  to  enter  the  c  nrse 
al.>n«  w1„ch  u  is  a,lva„cin«  to-.lay.  hycastin.a^, W^! 
.  na.nn,,  ohstacles  an.l  n.akin,  the  conditions  of  life 
.no  e  a,  ,1  n,ore  easy  an,l  acceptahle  to  the  set:ler.  On.  ' 
of  heclnef  canseswhich  ,so  Ion.  kept  back  Lower 
C  n,d,anColon,.at,on  was  the  statentent,  ohstina.ely 
rqK.ate,!  wh.ch  represented  the  climate  as  too  ri^or 
ous  for  the  n,h.abitants  of  Knrop.an  countries.  ZiL 
to  snch  staten,ents  and  assertions,  the  Province  of 
Que  .ec  U-.S  overlooked,  while  the  Province  of  Ontari., 
«lnch,atthe  conunencement  of  the  last  ccntnr.  had 
only  a  fen-tliousand  inh.d.ilants,  became  so  rapidiv  fill- 

|..pwult  people,  that  in  fifty  years  it  had  nuLrically, 
pa  scd    Us   ne.^.hbounn,^   province,   which   was    then 
called  Lower  Canad..,  and  to  which  it  was  political  y 
u.ntcd,  before  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Con   ■- 
aeration. 

The  conditions  of  the  establishment  of  the  country 
have  changed  very  n.aterially  since  the  passing,  o  the 
I  uhame,  act  u,  „s.,s,  which  put  au  end  to  a'nun.ber 
of  abuses,  corrected   others  and    i,.tro<iuced    a    new 
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Since  ISSS  i-vory  tiling  liiiiii.iiily  pO'.>il  I,,  h.i-i  lnvii 
(Icjiic  to  iliiprovi;  tilt  coi-.ililiuii  of  the  scllk.  ;  lie  Ikis 
r  c-ivi'd  uvcry  assistance,  ami  liis  toil  l\:i,  liccn  liv;hti.Ti- 
(.'1  !>;.  all  tlic  means  at  tlie  <lisi»,sal  of  tliedovernnieii'.. 
A  kinil  (jf  iiriviluK'ed  leKislatioii  li..s  lieen  passeil  in  liis 
favor;  he  lias  been  protected  from  annoyances  of  all 
kinds,  from  fvictii.i,  from  jndici.il  execntioiis  which 
would  have  rendered  him  lielpless  and  (le-.tilnte  ;  fin- 
ally his  resonrces  have  heen  considerably  enlar;;ed  by 
making  him  the  owner  of  all  Iheluniber  heciils  on  the 
lot  he  li.is  bon;;ht,  as  fast  as  he  clears  it,  provided  he 
pays  to  the  Government  the  same  stnnipaj;e  dues  as  the 
lumberman  is  binnid  to  pay  on  the  forest  limits  which 
he  works.  Hut  this  latter  condition  is  often  an  ill;:- 
sion,  as  the  payment  of  the  .stum;i:i;;e  dues  is  allowed 
to  the  settler  in  deduction  of  the  price  of  his  lot,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  to  assist  poor  and  needy  colonists, 
the  r.overninent  voluntarily  abandons  these  dues. 

We  will  pass  briefly  in  review  the  principal  rej;ions 
oiien  to  colonization  in  the  province. 

The  Lake  St.  John  tiefflon 

The  region ,  bearing  the  above  name,  i.s  one  celebrated 
among  all  those  forming  together  the  I'roviuce  of 
Quebec.  It  is  celebrated  by  tradition  and  story,  by  its 
geological  formation,  by  its  incomparable  ferti''*;-  and 
lastly  by  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Ti'i.s 
region  encloses  a  superficies  of  31,000  .square  miles,  or 
about  19,840,000  acres,  between  the  4Sth  and  .soth 
degrees  of  latitude  north  and  between  the  71st  and  73d 
degrees  of  longitude  west,  but  the  portion  actually 
inhabited  is  all  included,  from  tlio  south  to  the  north 
between  the  4Sth  and  49th  degrees. 

It  is  evident,  what  a  vast  field  is  open  to  the  labor  and 
energy  of  the  colonist,  siice  the  ixjpulation,  actually 
spread  over  this  region,  does  not  count  more  than  fifty 
thousand  souls,  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  last  decade. 

The  colonization  of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
only  commenceil  about  the  years  1S51-52  ;  at  which 
time   Chicout'ini    and   Grande-Baie,    now    important 


■  i-iiturs  r,t  thi;  Sa){tKiia\  omiurv,  uxmlii-iiischvs  imly 
111  tiKir  iiifaiK'y.  In  Die  iiiUiiur,  iijurt  fr.M.i  tik.sp 
two  ii:il)no  iiarislu-s  in  a-.ci.-ii.linu  t'l^'  Sa;;iu-nay  rivir 
ti>  I.alit.-  M,  Ji.lui,  tlii.-rc  was  alivMitely  ii.)lliin«  hut  tlic 
vir^.n  f.jri.-^t,  nut  i-vi  n  tin;  lines  i)f  a  tii\vn>liip. 

At  the  pa-sc-nt  tinii.- tlit-  nnnil«.-r  nf  tDwn-liip-^.  laid 
'111!  a-hl  all  more  or  k-ss  opc-ii  to  coloni/atimi  in  tlif 
iM^inoltliel  ake,  ri-.-iclits  to  more  than  thirty,  of  wliirh 
the  -no^t  fertile,  t.>  the  east  nnil  west  of  the  lake,  may 
lie  truly  called  the  granary  of  the  I'rovince, 

The  Lake  St.  John  drains  an  immense  hasin  which 
hears  its  name  and  many  lar^-e  rivers  flow  into  it. 

The  lon-;est  portion  of  the  lake  is  28  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  calculated  to  he  25  miles.  An  exact 
measurement  places  the  surperficies  of  the  lake  at  ^r,^ 
miles,  and  its  circumference  at  ,S.5  miles.  The  whole 
way  round  thelake,  there  is  a  vast  system  of  water  com- 
munication formed  hy  the  uunierous  rivers  which  fall 
into  it. 

The  principal  of  these  rivers  are,  to  the  south  of  the 
lake,  the  Metahetchouan  and  the  Ouiatchouane  -  to 
the  east,  the  La  Ik-lle  Riviere  ;  to  the  west,  the  Cha- 
niouchouane  ;  to  the  north-west,  the  Ticouapee  and 
the  Mista,ssini ;  and  to  the  north  and  north-ea.st,  the 
Grand  and  the  Little  Perilwnca. 

The  rivers,  tOKether  with  a  few  necessary  roads, 
were,  up  t.  a  few  years  aRO,  the  .sole  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  settlers  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  But  since  then  bridges  have  been 
built  over  many  of  them  an,I  a  lar^e  number  of  roads 
opened  up  in  the  interior. 

These  rivers,  the  greater  number  of  which  -irenavig- 
able  for  vessels  of  light  draught  for  tuentvor  twenty- 
five  miles  from  their  mouths,  water  lands  of  such  large 
extent  and  fertility,  that  it  has  been  said,  and  with 
good  rea.son,  too,  thai  the  basin  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
will,  one  day,  become  tlie  granary  of  the  Province  of 
p.'»bec.  The  fact  is  the  Lake  St.  Jolm  country  is 
large  enough  in  itself  to  form  an  entire  province  and 
It  has  already  become  a  vast  field  of  supplies  for  th-> 
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capital,  and  at  thu  same  time  a  locality  to  which  the 
most  earnest  and  active  advocates  of  colonization  and 
industry  have  turned  their  attention.  Settlers,  with 
some  capital,  can  purchase  farms  already  iindir  culti- 
vation and  more  or  le.ss  advanced,  either  in  the  old 
parishes  or  in  the  tlie  new  townships. 

According  to  statements  of  farmers  of  the  place,  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  took  up  lands  in  the 
early  days  were  without  a  cent ;  now  a  good  number  of 
them  are  worth  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  every 
thing  they  own  having  been  acquired  by  agriculture, 
although  they  had  to  contend  with  various  obstacles 
and  disadvantages  which  to-day  no  longer  exist.  When 
a  farmer  had  many  sons,  one  or  two  of  these  would 
leave,  to  work  in  the  United  States,  while  the  others 
remained  with  their  parents  and  took  charge  of  the 
farm.  In  almost  every  ca.se,  those  who  went  to  the 
States  are  still  laboring  m.;n,  while  those  who  remained 
at  home  and  took  charge  of  the  farms  of  their  parents, 
are  now  well-to-do,  on  good  farms  well  stocked  with 
cattle. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  Is  clear.  Colo- 
nization, continually  on  the  increase,  has  now  made  the 
whole  tour  of  the  lake.  For  several  years  past  it  has 
been  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  west,  by  the  town- 
ships of  Normandin  and  Albanel  ;  to-day  it  is  extend- 
ing to  the  north,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Mistas- 
sini  and  the  Pi^ribonca  are  opened  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Lake 
St.  John  region  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals, 
it  is  no  less  so  for  the  dairy  industry.  Figures  are  the 
best  proof  of  the  development  of  trade.  In  1 898,  butter 
and  cheese,  to  the  value  of  ^220,000,  were  exported 
from  the  region,  while  in  1903  the  exportation  of  the 
same  articles  reached  jS6oo,ooo,  that  is  to  say  that  in 
five  years  the  production  had  almost  trebled. 

In  this  region  further  new  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial developments  have  advanced  together,  as  shown  by 
the  following  tables : 
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Below  is  a  statement  of  liie  crops  : 


Grain,  bushels 

Potatoes,   bushels.. 

1 1;iy,  tons ...    

Hutter,    pounds . . . . 

Hia.ls  of  cattle 

Population 


1901 


l.,v1-',"7.^' 

414.012 
1 14,100 
49.765 


1891 


287.23s 
ll',347 

393.127 
.^9.79.i 

3.h,2:m 


.\njinientation 


7N-.137 
170,607 
31,926 
.Si>..'i'\S 
.SL.Vi.S 
11,4^4 


Tile  following  t.ilile,  taken  from  the  census  of  i8gi 
and  of  1901,. shows  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  dairy 
btisiness  : 


NCMHKR                                   C-\PIT.\I. 
OF   CIIKKSK   F.\CTOKIi;s             l.WKSTKI) 

v.^i.ri-: 

OI'   Till.:  OITITT 

1891                     I90I                 1S9I      i      1901 

1S91          I.,, I 

1 

32         .         81           fl9..|jl:- 37,1.986 

J7'i.832     5323.-S4 

Tlte  Lake  St,  John  Hailuray  and  tlie  means  of 
com  in  itti  icatton. 

The  Lake  St.  John  K  Iway  and  its  Chicontinii  ex- 
tension, b\'  placing  the  finest  parts  of  this  immense 
territory  in  communication  with  the  great  btisiness 
centers  within  the  last  few  years,  has  at  once  destroyed 
all  fear  and  removed  all  the  principal  difficulties.  The 
colonist,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  can  now  face  the 
future  with  full  confidence  since  the  railroad  has 
brought  him  closer  to  the  markets  of  tlie  world  and 
has  placed  liiin  in  a  position  to  di.spose  with  eqtial  ad- 
vantage of  the  agriculural  products  of  his  farm  and  of 
the  lumber  which  it  furnishes  so  lavishly. 

Further  the  Lake  St.  John  Railway  Companj-,  which 
has  at  heart  the  opening  up  of  this  part  of  the  Province, 
offers  certain  privileges  to  all  farmers  who  will  settle 
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in  the  reRion  of  the  Lake,  of  whioli  tliL-y  arr  always 
wulcomi;  to  taka  advantage. 

The  coiupany  offers  frL't  transport,  from  Qml.ic  to 
Lake  St.  Jolin,  to  all  /toiia  /hie  settlers  and  their  fainilies 
with  their  liotisehold  effects  to  a  weiglit  of  ;,<i,i  lbs.  for 
each  adnlt  and  150  Ihs.  for  every  child. 

The  charge  for  every  thing  over,  being  9  cents  ]n.r 
KX)  Ihs.,  Init  not  beyond  the  load  of  a  rail-car,  :o,<joo 
lbs,  per  family. 

Intending  colonists  or  settlers,  who  desire  first  to  go 
out  and  examine  tlie  lands,  can  obtain  a  hall  fare  rate 
from  Quebec  to  Lake  ,St,  John  and  retnrn,  which  comes 
'o  S.v,i.i  for  a  ticket.  Tliese  privileges  arc  granted  to 
all  colonists  on  presentation  of  certificates  from  the 
department  of  colonization  and  mines,  and  from  their 
parish  priest  as  a  proof  of  good  faith  and  tliese  certifi- 
cates nui.st  be  countersigned  by  .Mr.  Kene  Diipont,  the 
colonization  agent  tor  tlie  Quebec  and  Lake  .St.  John 
Railway  Company,  During  the  summer  or  fine  season, 
the  river  Saguenay  is  also  a  convenient  way  of  commu- 
nication with  the  east  of  the  Province,  During  all 
seasons  of  the  year  tlie  trains  of  the  Lake  St,  John 
Railway  run  regularly  lietween  Quebec,  Roberval  and 
Chicoutimi,  the  rest  of  the  journey,  between  the  var- 
ious centers  of  colonization  is  performed  b\-  hind  and 
water  routes. 

The  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  which  .serves  the  ''ole 
r  ;gion  between  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John,  has  a  'h 

of  190  miles. 

The  train.s  which  run  from  Quebec  to  Chambord  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chicoutimi,  by  the  Chicoutimi 
extension,  cross  several  fine  nourishing  parishes  on 
their  way,  such  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gedeon,  St.  Bruno, 
Hebertville,  Jonquiere,  etc. 

CotniHuuication  by  Soat, 

Lake  St.  John,  which  measures  2,S  miles  in  length 
by  25  in  width,  drains  the  immense  valley  which  bears 
its  name. 
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Tliere  is  around  Lake  St.  Jolm  a  vast  system  of  water 
coinmunicatioii,  whicli  is  naturally  of  tlie  greatest 
advantajjc  to  coloni/atioii  and  offers  tlie  (greatest  facili. 
ties  to  tlie  trade  of  the  valley. 

Tile  principal  of  these  rivers  are,  to  the  south  of  the 
I<ake,  the  Metahctchouaii  and  tile  Ouiatchouano  ;  to  the 
ca.st,  the  La  Helle  Riviere  ;  to  til  west,  the  A.-.huap- 
niouchouaue  ;  to  the  north-west,  the  Ticouahe  and  the 
Mista.ssini  ;  and  to  the  north  and  nortli-e.ist.  theC/rand 
and  the  Little  I'eribonca  : 

1.  The  river  Metabetcliouan  runs  out  of  a  small  lake 
near  the  head  waters  of  tlie  river  Ste.  Aiinede  la  I'erade 
and  falls  into  Lake  St.  John,  .six  miles  west  of  St. 
Jerome,  after  a  course  of  about  130  miles.  One  of  the 
falls  on  this  river  is  more  than  201)  feet  liij^li. 

2.  The  River  Ouiatchouane  has  its  orij^in  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Lake  Quaqnakamaksis,  follows  a  course  of  some 
sixty  miles  and  at  two  miles  from  its  outlet  forms  a  fail 
of  236  feet  in  height. 

3.  The  LaBelle  Riviere  has  a  length  of  about  45 
miles,  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Keuogamichiche 
and  takes  its  rise  in  the  lakes  of  I^alielle  Riviere. 

4.  The  Ashouapmoucliouane  falls  into  the  lake  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Prime,  measures 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  widtli  at  its  mouth,  and  400 
feet,  one  hundred  miles  further  uji. 

5.  The  river  Ticouabe  is  navigable'  for  nearly  thirty 
miles. 

6.  The  Mistassini  is  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
long,  being  three  i"iles  wide  at  its  mouth  and  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draught  foi  twenty-five  miles  up. 
It  has  .several  large  tributary  .streams,  such  as  the  l\Iis- 
tassibi,  the  river  aux  Rats  and  the  river  Ouassiemska. 

7.  The  grand  Peribonca  measures 450 miles  in  length. 
It  is  navigable  for  20  miles  from  its  outlet  by  steamers 
of  ordinary  size. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  valley  of  Lake  St. 
John  would  one  day  become  the  granary  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ouebec.     The  fact  is  it  could  form  an  entire 
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I>rovi,,ce  i„  itself,  a,„l  i„  any  cas.  it  is  <Wsti„.,l  to  ,„. 
come;,,  asl,ort  tin...  a  vast  n.Kl  of  snppli.s  for  tie 
••■"-■"t  cap,.,.,  .vhile  at  tl,e  sa,„..i,„.  tiij  ,„ost  act  ve 
a.uUa.„„tcnons  of  .o.o,,i.a.io,,.i„  ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,: 

Tl,ere  is„o„-  a  whole  fl«t  ,.f  vessels,  workc.l  l,v  elec 
r,c,ly,  .steam  or  Kazoline,  whicl,  p^-rfon,,  tl,e  service 
beuvee,,  the  various set.Ie,„c„ts  o„  the  Lake  St.  Joh,, 
Th,s  fleet  consists  of  ,;  vessels  which  re„<lers  co,  ,„,": 
n,cat,o„  easy  between  then,. 

The  Ott„„„  „„„  Te„.Urnml„„,„.  Kegton. 

This  valley  is  ho,„„le,I  to  the  e.a.st  l.y  the  trihntaries 
of  the  n,l,t  hank  of  the  St.  Manrice,  an,l  to  tl  e 
-UM  by  the  .St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the    month    of 

»es  ,  as  far  as  above  Lake  TOrai.scaminsne 

Th,s  region  eon.prises  4,5,0.x,  s,;nare  miles  a„<l  in- 
cludes w,.h,„  ,tsli,,,its  the  forests  of  the  counties  of 
ohettc,  Montcahn,  Terrebonne,  Ottawa,  T  Assomption 
Iont,ac,  Arsentenilancl  lierthier 

The  lower  part  of  the  ^■alley  of  the  Ottawa  as  we 
know,  a  ready  opened  n,,,  occupied  and  cnltiv.-  d  |,ut 
here  .st,Il  re,„ainsa„  important  portionfor colouration 
It  ,s  the  port,on  which  con,prises  the  ,niddle  of  the 
valleys  o  the  Gatineau,  of  the  Lievre  and  of  the  river 
RouKe,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  Ottawa  and 
be  upper  part  of  the  ba.si,.  of  the  Mattawa,  which 
falls  into  the  St.  Maurice. 

The  country  is  undulating,  that  is,  it  presents  a 
consecutive  series  of  plains  and  highlands.  lint  these 
".ghlands  are,n  no  way  mountainous,  thev  are  hillocks 
:"i<l  snial  declivities,  .sloping  gently  and  with  large 
"ell  rounded  top.s  which  can  begenerallv  reached  with 
»e  p  ough  even  to  their  highest  points.  IJetween 
these  heights  the  plains  .sometimes  e.xtend  over  a  snace 
'<(  several  miles.  ' ' 

The   forest   contains   the    finest  trees,   magnillcent 
Kroves  of  pine,    which  have  been  for  i„an>-  years  the 
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object  of  commercial  activity,  ami  which  really  consti- 
tute tlie  principal  wealth  of  the  territory,  maple,  lilack 
anil  white  birch,  lime  trees,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  white 
wood,  ^:c. 

The  mining  industry  and  particularly  the  mining  of 
phosphates,  lar^e  beds  of  which  are  found  in  a  numljer 
of  townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  has  in  tin  past 
and  still  contiiuies  to  contribute  larj;ely  to  the  col- 
onization of  this  part  of  the    •>untry. 

The  whole  of  this  innnense  territor\-  of  the  Ottawa 
is  literally  surrounded  with  large  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  are  : 

NAMKS.  LlCNOTU. 

The  I)u  Moinc '2"  '"'_'"'*■ 

Tin-  Noire '3°     ]] 

The  CoulonRC '*° 

The  Oaliiieau   ^5"     " 

The  I)u  I.ievre 2u<> 

The  Petite  Nation 5" 

The  Rouble "" 

The  Du  Nord •'S 

The  I/Assomption 5' 

These  rivers  furnish  valuable  water-power,  and  are 
most  useful  in  floatinR  out  the  timber  cut  in  the  reKion. 

The  basin  of  the  Lievre  is  watered  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  traverses  the  counties  of  Maski- 
nonge,  lierthier,  Joliette,  Montcalm  and  the  center  of 
the  county  of  Ottawa,  and  after  a  course  of  several  hun- 
dred mi'es,  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ottawa. 
In  the  single  valley  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Rouge. 
Du  Lievre,  Petite  Nation,  and  of  the  Gatineau  there 
are  more  than  250,000  acres  of  cultivable  lands,  eipui' 
if  not  superior  in  quality  to  the  best  farms  in  the  valle> 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Some  of  the  townships  are  particularly  fine  :  Am- 
herst, Arundel  and  Clyde  on  the  river  Rouge,  Job , 
Marchand,  Mousseau,  Lynch,  Minerve  and  Loranger, 
all  townships  situated  on  the  Lievre,  etc.  The  "  No- 
miningue  "  or  township  «f  I-oranger  merits  particula: 
meutiou.     It   is   the  center  of   the  re^ion,   generallv 
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called  the  "  Lalwlli;  reRioii,"  wliicli  measiirus  thirty 
miles  s(iiiare.  This  township  is  surroimilecl  l.v  the 
townships  of  Marchaiul,  Joly,  Miiiervc,  I.tsaKe.  lie 
.Moiitigny,  Uoycr.  TtirKeon,  and  Monsseati.  It  is 
covered  by  magnificent  lakes,  among  otiiers  the  grand 
and  little  Xominingne.  There  are  fifteen  of  these  lakes 
which  are  all  navigahle  anil  alive  with  fish.  The  grand 
Lake  Xominingiie  is  surrounded  by  the  greatest  variety 
of  trees. 

An  equal  degree  of  progress  is  seen  in  another  part 
of  the  region,  which  iscommonly  called  the  valley  of 
the  Gatineaii. 

It  is  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the  val'ev  of  the 
Ottawa. 

Auinond,  Kensington,  Maniwaki,  ligai  and  I.itton 
are  a  few  of  the  townships  which  contain  land  of  the 
finest  quality  in  every  resjiect. 

The  whole  of  this  valley  of  tlie  Gatineau,  which 
contains  10,000  scjuare  miles,  is  traversed  b>-  the  river 
Gatineau,  a  grand  river  of  about  250  miles  in  length. 

The  valley  of  lake  Temiseamingue  is  also  sufficiently 
extensive  todivide  into  many  townships,  and  furnishes 
facilities  for  colonization  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  The  valley  of  lake  Teniiiigue,  its  cor- 
rect name,  is  100  miles  long  and  120  miles  wide.  The 
borders  of  the  lake,  for  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  inland,  are  broken  and  mountainous  ;  beyond 
that,  are  ininieii.se  ])Iateaux  and  valleys  from  which  the 
timber  has  been  cut  and  through  whicli  in  consequence 
the  roads  are  all  made. 

As  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  the  soil  is  almost 
cveiy where  of  great  fertility. 

The  climate  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Ottawa, 
with  tile  difference  however  that  the  atmosi)liere  is  less 
humid  ;  it  is  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  every 
kind  of  grain.  Hesides  this  the  whole  territory  is  cover- 
ed with  valuable  forests,  the  source  of  an  extensive 
lumber  business  which  is  most  lucrative  to  the  rei'iou. 
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Till-  .'oil  is  largi-ly  c  'iiik)m(1  of  clay,  and,  in  the  low 
Kroiiiids.  is  covcTfil  wilii  a  1k.(1  of  moulil  from  4  to  6 
iiicl  ts  in  thickness. 

The  TeniiscaininKUe  rtKioti  is  also  one  of  the  very 
Iiest  for  sjiort  in  fishing  and  shooting, as  the  cotnitry 
al>i)tMids  with  name  of  all  kiiuW,  hotli  fLathcriil  atul 
fonr-fodtcd,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  fnll  '  the 
finest  fi-h,  anioiiK  «hich  are  to  he  lounil  ^  ii^eon, 
white-fish,  jiike,  fresh  water  hcrrinj^s,  hass.  eels  and 
pr.rticiilarly  the  dore,  which  is  very  plentifnl. 

There  are  already  several  flonrishinK  townships  in 
this  region. 

Means  0/  Communlratlon 

The  valley  of  the  TpiKT  Ottawa  is  no  longer  isolated. 
Ways  of  communic.'.tion,  which  ten  years  ago  were  very 
.scarce,  are  increasing  every  year  in  nnmlier  and  import- 
ance. The  net-work  of  railways  enables  the  most 
important  posts  in  the  north  to  be  reached,  wherethere 
are  townships  to  colonize. 

One  of  the  railways,  the  Pontiac  and  Pacific  Jnnc- 
tion,  starting  from  Aylmer.  traverses  the  townships  of 
Aylmer,  Kardley,  Onslow,  liristol,  Clarendon,  Litch- 
field, Mansfield,  etc.     Its  length  is  seventy-one  miles. 

The  Montreal  and  Occidental  Kaiiway  leaves  the 
flourishing  parish  of  St.  Jerome  ar..l  re.iches  as  far  as 
I,a-Chute-aux-Iroquois  or  Labclle  in  the  township  of 

Joly. 

From  Labelle  the  upper  regions  of  the  ri\ci-  Rouge 
may  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  colonization  roads 
which  go  as  far  as  L' Ascension. 

The  Gatineau  valley  railway  is  already  constructed 
toadistanceof  54'j  miles.  Itstarts  from  Hull,  where 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
among  the  townships  along  its  line  are  Hnll,  Wake- 
field, Low,  Ayhvin,  Wright,  Bouchette  and  Manewaki. 

The  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  line  is  to  join 
it  later  on  to  the  Montreal  and  Occidental,  at  Notre- 
Dame  du  Desert.     Its  total  length  will  then  be  75  miles. 
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The  Montfort  Colonisation  Railway,  only  recently 
constructed,  starts  from  a  junction  nilh  the  Montreal 
anil  <  K'CJilcntal  between  Sliawliridwe  ami  tile  station  at 
I'leilnioiit,  and  rnns  west  for  twenty-one  miles  from 
its  point  of  departure. 

It  .raverscs  Morrin  Flats,  I,cs  Millcs  Isles,  pas,ses 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Montfort  in  the  township  of 
Wentworth,  and  continues  across  the  township  of 
Howard,  and  ])art  of  the  township  of  .Montialm,  where 
it  ends  for  the  i)resi-nt,  hut  the  intended  terminus  is 
Arundel.  I'p  to  the  last  few  years  the  dilTiculty  of 
comnumication  betvecii  Matawan  and  Lake  Teinis- 
caminKue  was  always  the  principal  ohstaile  to  the 
colciii/ation  of  the  region  Ixmlerinj;  on  the  lake. 

This  obstacle  fortunately  no  longer  exists. 

To-day  Matawan  is  reacheil  from  Montreal  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  Matawan  to  I.ake 
TemiscaminKue  and  Lake  Kii)iH.wa  there  is  a  branch 
line  which  rlie  same  comjiany  have  jn-t  constructed. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Rrilhvay  Comp.iuy  intends  to 
ppiloug  the  line  from  Matawn  to  the  head  of  I.ake 
Temisca"ainj;uc,  Colonists  ;,.)iiiK  to  Tenii.scaminj;ue 
by  the  Canadian  Va^.ific  Railway  may  obtain  a  pas.sa)?e 
from  Quebec  to  Matawan  for  S^.J"  and  from  Mcmtreal 
to  Matawan  for  j;5..^o  :  or  to  jjo  and  return  jiij.jo  from 
Quebec  and  S7y5  from  Montreal. 

The  effects  of  bona  ftiie  colonists  are  carried  fro.n 
Montreal  to  Matawan  at  the  rate  of  4.S  cents  one 
hundred  pounds  or  $,(9.<x)  for  a  car. 

Children  from  6  to  1 2  years  of  age  are  carrie<l  at  half 
price. 

From  Montreal  to  Temiscamingue  the  Railway  fur 
ther  carries  free  150  lbs.  of  ba>;gaKe  for  each  adult 
c(  ionist  and  75  I'.s.  for  each  child  of  the  family  travel- 
ii.i;  on  a  half-fure  ticket. 

Region  of  the  Lower  St,  Lawrence 


This  region  comprises  all  the  land  and  forest  to  be 
found  in  rear  of  the  Seigneuries  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  gc  ng  downward 
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towards  the  gulf  and  forming  part  of  the  counties  of 
Bellechasse,  Montmagny,  L'Islet,  Kamouraska,  Tem- 
iscouata,  Rimouski  and  Matane. 

The  whole  of  this  territory  is  divided  into  townships, 
except  in  the  counties  of  Rimouski  and  Matane,  which 
still  contain  a  large  extent  of  undivided  land. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  part  of  tlie  county  of 
Rimouski,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Xotrc-Dame.  littween 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  the  county  of  Temis- 
couata,  there  are  about  Soo.txjo  acres  of  good  farming 
land  easy  of  cultivation  and  well  drained. 

The  general  level  of  the  land  is  oidy  broken  by  slight 
undulations,  useful  to  facilitate  drainage,  but  offering 
no  impediment  to  cultivation  or  to  the  opening  of  roads 
throughout  the  region.  The  soil  is  almost  every  where 
composed  of  a  rich  yellow  earth,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
many  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  gray  earth  of  the  very 
highest  fertility,  similar  to  the  farming  lands  of  the 
coitnties  of  Matane  and  Rimouski,  the  land  in  the 
county  of  Temiscouata  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  land  continues  fine  to  the  west  of  Lake  Temis- 
couata, as  far  as  Lake  Pohenegamook  and  beyond  it, 
the  only  interru])lion  being  in  the  hill\-  parts  bordering 
on  Lake  Temiscouata. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  well  timbered  with  wood 
of  every  kind  ;  there  are  lakes  without  nmnber  con- 
tainingevery  speciesof  fish  :  trout,  touladi,  white-fish, 
dore,  iS:c. 

In  the  forests  of  Rimouski  and  Temiscouata,  the  tim- 
ber most  generally  met  with,  con.sists  of  maple,  birch, 
bouleau.  elm  and  pine  trees,  but  white  pine,  the  var- 
iou-i  kinds  of  sjirnce  ;  black,  red  and  white,  cedar  and 
.sapin  trees  are  also  found.  The  Temiscouata  valley 
is  abundantly  provided  with  splendid  trees. 

This  part  of  the  country  being  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  rivers  and  water  courses,  the  business  of 
bringing  out  the  lumber  is  carried  on  under  particular- 
ly favorable  circumstances.      In  fact  these  rivers  aud 
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water  courses  become  lar^e  enough,  at  the  rise  of  the 
waters,  to  float  the  logs,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  length. 

MKAXS   Ol-    COMMfNICATIO.V 

The  Intercolonial  Railway  traverses  this  region 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  There  is,  besides,  the 
Teini.scouata  Railway  which  starts  from  Fraservilleaiid 
runs  as  far  as  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles. 

This  Railway  runs  along  the  beautiful  Lake  Teniis- 
couata  and  tra\erses  almost  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  same  name. 

The  Jtegion  of  the  MetapeiHa 

Public  opinion  is  now  fully  convinced  of  the  value 
of  this  region  for  colonization.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  parts  of  the^country.  Besides,  the 
opinions  of  explorers  and  sur\'eyors,  who  have  travelled 
over  the  country,  are  unanimous  upon  the  point. 

This  region,  de.stined  for  a  brilliant  ''uture,  is  formed 
of  tlie  immense  terrilor\'  which  extends  from  the  envi- 
rons of  lake  Teniiscouata  to  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Xew  Bnniswick  on  one 
side  and  to  the  limits  of  the  Baiedes  Chaleurs  and  lake 
Metapedia  on  the  other. 

The  extent  of  territory',  watered  by  the  noble  ri\"er 
Metapedia  and  its  tributaries,  is  alone  about  1,300 
square  miles  or  832,000  acres. 

Tile  soil,  almost  throughout  thewholeof  the  region, 
is  ct)ni]wsed  of  argillaceous  sand  and  is  exceptionally 
productive.  There  is  excellent  pasturage.  Besides,  in 
quite  a  number  of  townships,  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  rocks  antl  boulders. 

The  land  is  naturally  drained  by  a  bed  of  stones  in 
the  sul>-soil  at  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet. 
It  is  therefore  rarel\'  necessary  to  make  ditches  or  to 
do  any  other  drainage  work. 

In  some  parts  of  the  region,  clearing  the  land  is  made 
easy  by  the  large  extent  which  has  been  burned  over. 
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Tlie  forest  trees  are  of  the  finest,  ami  in  the  greatest 
variety.  In  rear  of  the  townsliips  of  Xenitave,  Unni- 
<im,  Matalik  an,l  Mdnikek  as  far  as  the  sei^jnenrv  of 
Met.s  and  the  river  :\ataiK-<lia,  or  an  extent  of  aliont 
?,:■,'>  nnles,  spruce,  bouleau,  maple,  birch,  hai^el  the 
connier  and  particularly  cedar  trees  are  found  on  the 
lieights  as  well  as  in  the  low  lands. 

In  the  town.sliips  of  MetapOdia  and  Rcsti-niche  the 
hirch  trees  jjrow  to  an  enormous  size  and  are  sound  an.l 
I>lent,ful.  All  the  other  kinds  of  wood  i  c.,uallv 
good. 

The  whole  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Metapedia  is 
abundantly  watered  by  rivers  and  .streams.  In  the 
spru.g  at  the  rise  of  the  w.aters  these  rivers  swell  to  a 
.sumcent  extent  to  float  the  lo^s,  throughout  ahnost 
their  wliole  length.  The  rivers  Caribou,  .Sifrnis  Mis- 
tig.nigeche.  Metis,  A.ssemetquagau  and  Ilumqui  are 
floatable  up  totheirhead  waters.  lixcellent  water  pow- 
ers, capable  of  working  numbers  of  mills  and  factories 
exist  almost  everywhere.  The  lakes  in  the  region  are 
numerous  ami  much  frecpiented  bv  .sportsmen  wlio  de- 
light m  the  splendid  trout  fi.shing  there  W  be  had. 

I'Ur  l)earingaiiim,alsare  very  plentiful  :  moose,  cari- 
bou, marten,  otter,  mink  and  even  beaver  are  found 
in  quantities.  Since  a  part  of  the  territorv  of  the  Meta- 
pedia has  been  divided  into  farm  lots  and  esi^cially 
-since  the  fertility  of  the  .soil  has  become  known,  colo- 
nization  is  likely  to  progress  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
Many  new  settlements,  such  as  Humqui.  Cau.sapseal 
Matahk,  Beaurivage,  are  alreadx-  pro.sperous  and  each 
year  .sees  the  starting  of  new  establishments,  filled  with 
promise  for  the  future. 
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All  the  townships  of  the  valley  .  I  th,  .Metape.lia  are 
easily  accessible  by  the  Intercolonial  railwaj-. 

For  nearly  forty  miles  this  railwav  runs  along  the 
very  banks  of  the  Metapedia  river  and  gives  the  set- 
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tiers  direct  coinmuuication  witli  the  great  centers  such 
as  QueliLC,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Xew-Brimswick,  and 
Halifax,  Xova-Scotia. 

Ittgion  0/  Oaapesla 

I'p  to  a  very  few  years  ago  the  public  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  Caspesian  peninsula  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  this  cause  that  the  colonization  move- 
ment has  made  such  slow  progress  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

But  happily,  .since  tlie  Kxst  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
this  ignorance  no  longer  exists.  The  greater  facilities 
of  connnunication  and  the  many  studies  which  have 
been  made  of  the  region  have  thrown  full  light  upon 
the  resources  and  inexhaustible  richness  of  this  vast 
and  important  home  of  colonization. 

With  the  assistance  of  rejiorts  from  exploring  par- 
ties, the  jieople  have  become  convinced  that,  in  this 
region  also,  there  is  a  large  field  for  colonization  oper- 
ations in  no  way  inferior  to  other  centers,  to  which  for 
\arious  causes,  settlers  have  given  the  preference. 

The  country  in  que.sf'nn  is  composed  of  two  large 
electoral  colleges,  Gaspe  .,nd  Bonaveiitnre.  It  forms 
the  .southern  extremity  of  our  Province  and  covers  a 
surface  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 

From  the  Sea,  the  shores  of  C-aspesia  present  a 
■ontinuous  view  of  magnificent  land.scapes,  in  which 
beauty  and  grandeur  combine. 

In  1.S81,  the  population  of  the  two  counties  com- 
bined amounted  to  43,909  souls,  and  in  1891  to  47,710. 
In  speaking  of  Gaspesia  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
lier  fisheries  in  silence.  They  are  in  fact  the  richest 
in  North  America  and  probably  the  richest  in  the  en- 
tire world. 

Worked  for  over  two  centuries,  these  fisheries  have 
yielded  commercial  products  to  the  value  of  many  niil- 
'10ns  of  dollars  and  have  been  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families. 

The  working  of  the  fisheries  has  even  caused  us  to 
forget  that  Gaspesia  contained  within  her  limits  other 
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elements  of  wealth ;  that  here  was  land  of  superior 
quality  which,  cultivated  with  intelligence,  would 
secure  for  the  settler,  who  should  take  possession,  a 
competence  not  always  obtained  from  the  fisheries. 

Of  the  value  of  the  soil  of  Gaspesia,  tlie  evidenceof 
explorers  and  of  all  who  have  travellefl  this  attractive 
country  is  unanimous.  All  agree  that  there  are  large 
quantities  of  fertile  land. 

One  explorer  writes  that  all,  who  have  devoted  tliem- 
selvcs  earnestly  to  agriculture  in  this  region,  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectation.  It  isnot  inuvorthy 
of  remark  that  the  fisheries  of  Oaspe.^^ia  furnish  the 
raw  material  or  the  basis  of  most  important  industry 
from  every  point  of  vie\''  .md  one  already  highly 
appreciated  :  tlie  preparatiim  ot  artificial  fertilizcr.s. 

These  strong  fertilizers,  wliicli  include  the  waste  of 
fish  and  sea  weed,  and  which  tlie  settler  can  easily 
procure,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him  in  his  farming 
operations.  He  uses  them  for  enriching  his  fields  c"d 
experience  has  shown  that  they  assist  in  increasing 
the  returns  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  his  crops. 

Gaspe.sia  is  as  celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  forests 
as  it  is  for  that  of  its  .soil  and  fisheries. 

The  finest  trees  for  making  lumber  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  :  pine,  spruce,  poplar,  cedar,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  Bureau  reports  that  pine  is  generally  good, 
but  that  the  spruce  of  commerce  is  much  superior  to 
that  found  anywhere  el.se. 

For  all  information  respecting  the  Colonist,  a  letter 
to  the  Crown  Lands  department  will  bring  a  pamphlet 
called  "  the  settler's  guide  ". 

The  following  is  a  statement  indicating  by  fi.scal 
years,  since  iSgs,  the  number  of  letters-]mtents  issued 
for  land  grants  of  loo  to  500  acres,  and  total  area 
therein  contained. 
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Year. 


loo  acres  and  under. 


l!<-;2 

343 

IScj.V 

3S0 

.s,, 

322 

IS^-^ 

322 

I.Si,6 

i2H 

I.S97 

ir.i 

l.-i9S 

.■,IS 

1S(,.). 

431 

rqiK) 

4S9 

I90[  .  . 

S43 

1902. 

691 

4AS3 


Acres, 


3=S,25,S 


>  acrt-s  and  under  I 
5").  I 


24.9,'is 

125 

26,„37 

20; 

24,6.S,1 

161 

22,329 

ll'o 

24,211 

119 

29,4"! 

l\i 

3".,i,iy 

231 

3",5S7 

;26 

25.294 

2iS 

39.433 

i"7 

5U.-03 

3',l 

Acres. 

23,00^1 
39.417 
24,65-' 

23.777 
25,547 
36,477 


Total 
<"iri!iits. 


46.S 


;62 


231 

39,t»2S 

(.,6 

;26 

.3'M59 

660 

42,771 

.i"7 

,5o,49'> 

.S!o 

3',l 

57,,1'>9 

l,o)5 

2,34" 

400,697 

7,023 

trade,  lHanHfactnm  ana  navigation 


^  ^-rV'if  HE  I'roviiici;  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  tile  otlier 
Provinces  of  the  Doiiiiiiiuii,  has  profited  from 
the  era  of  prosperity  umler  which  the  whole 
country  has  flourislied  chirin;;  tlie  last  7  or  M 
years  and  the  growtli  of  its  trade  and  nianii- 
factures  has  i.icreasel  froi:;  year  to  year. 
The  limits  of  this  small  voUime  will  not  permit  of  a 

detailed  statement  of  the  advances  in  every  direction  ; 

but,  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  fij^ures,  tlie  reader 

will  be  able  at  a  glance  to  appreciate  the  progress  which 

has  been  made. 
Official  statistics  give  the  followinvj  fi;.;ures  for  the 

exjiortation  and  importation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

during  the  five  years  mentioned  : 

Importations.  JCxportations. 

1S98 $62,65o,cxxi $731327,000 

1899 72,230,000 70,311,000 

1900 79,308,000 76,791,0^x1 

1901 76,716,000 93,540,000 

1902 82,014,000 91,057,000 

From  statistics  01  the  trade  of  Montreal,  which  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  au  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  till  December  i,  last 
year,  802  sea-going  vessels  with  a  total  tonuage  of 
1,890,904  tons  entered  the  port,  .showing  an  incr2a.se  of 
45  vessels  over  1902,  60  vessels  over  1901,  and  76  ves- 
sels over  1900.  The  increase  of  tonnage,  however,  is 
slightly  greater  in  proportion.    The  decrease  in  sailing 
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vessels  proves  conclusively  tlint  this  mode  .)f  trans- 
port  is,  owing  to  the  increased  pressure  of  business. 
too  slow,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  snpjHwed  diffi- 
culty of  'he  St.  Lawrence  route,  business  is  rapiilly 
developing.  Following  are  the  comparisons  of  the  last 
four  years  : 

I  I  i 

•i  V,  ~  i!  .:  ,/  = 

sis  ■=  z         -i  - 

>  M  H  ■?.  ^  ^>  I 

'9°° «92     1.383,675        34         „,j„         .jft         ,,q,,S86 

'Z '."l     ■'''''°"         ''         "■^'        -''         ''^^'O^^ 

'Z' 'f     '•Si"~''^i        '9  9.3S1         757         .,539.404 

Canada's  waterways  and  canals  have  this  year  car- 
ried into  Montreal,  over  half  a  million  tons  more  than 
last  season.  Statistics  for  the  last  four  years  .show  the 
following  large  development  : — 

^^'"■-  Ve.s.sels.  Tonnage. 

'9°° 8,310  1,659,616 

'9°' 8,435  i,6So,l82 

'^^ 9.358  1,875,668 

'9°3 14,408  2,410,907 

Another  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  port  is  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners. The  Trinity  dues  this  year  were  $4,949.93  a.s 
agamst  $4. ,199.66  in  1902.  Revenue  receive<l  from  the 
Collector  of  Customs  on  the  imports  and  exports,  and 
from  the  Wharfinger  for  local  traffic,  shows  an  increase 
of  $35,077.70  '•■•er  last  season.     The  totals  are  :  — 


1902. 

Imports $176,500.00 

'••''I'orts 7S.000.00 

Local  Traffic 25.672.07 

§280,172.07 
Increase 


1903. 
$190,000.00 
94,oaj.uo 
31,249.77 

$315-249.77 

S35.077.70 
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Now  let  US  ►;laiice  at  the  advance  made  in  the  ex- 
portation of  our  cliief  prixlucts  : 

Quantity.       Price. 
Year.  Ilexes.     Per  Ikjx.      Value. 

'903 ^..W.S.iJ.^s  Sy.fX)  $31  ,<;f>3,3«8 

1902 2,109.171  S.<;ii  I7,c)27,cxx) 

1901 1,791.^11,^  7. (XI  12,541,291 

1900 2,077,000  H.oo  16, 560, 000 

1899 1,896,496  7.75  14,698,000 

1898 1,900,000  6.35  12,065,000 

•897 2.102,985  6.75  14,195,000 

1896 1.726,237  6.75  11,605,000 

The  big  Montreal  operators  still  retain  control  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  for  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
following  table,  eighty  per  rent,  of  the  cheese  ex- 
ported from  this  port  were  local  shipments,  and  of  the 
remaining  twenty  per  cent.,  a  good  portion  consisted 
of  direct  through  .shipments  on  account  of  local  firms. 

Butter 

The  results  of  the  .season,  with  comparisons  for  a 
series  of  years  back,  are  as  follows  ; — 

Quantity.     Price. 
Year.  Boxes.     Per  box.     Value. 

1903 3,38,277  fM-a-^  $4,803,533 

1902 539.845  14.70  7i936,i2i 

1901    410,000  14.70  6,027,000 

1900 256,000  14.00  3,640,000 

1899 451.050  13-30  5.998,000 

189S 270,000  12.25  3.307,500 

1897 200.000  12.00  2,697,000 

1896 >57.32i  12.25  1,890,000 

Eggs 

Although  the  close  of  the  Canadian  export  egg  trade, 
for  the  season  of  1903  via  the  Port  of  Montreal,  shows 
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a  small  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  done,  when 
com|)ared  witli  i.,o2,  yet  it  is  acknowledged  l,v  tlie 
Canadian  producers  and  shipjiers,  as  well  as  1)\-  the 
EnRlish  receivers,  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canadian  ej;g  trade. 

154.322  boxes  of  CRKS  were  exported  in  190,1  against 
160.344  boxes  in  11/12. 

The  summary  of  export  of  tind)cr.  ileals  and  lumber 
from  the  St.  Lawrence — season,  ujo^— in  feet  board 
measure,  shows  : — from 

^fo"«real 33  ..j..-*, 695 

Quebec. . .  :    loy.fiK.S.Xi; 

Three  Rivers  and  Pierreville 44.6111.070 

Other  ports f,r,  ,^,,  ^.j. 

Total 445,6,S  I .(/« 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  shipments  of 
live  stock  from  the  Port  of  Montreal  for  the  last  eiRht 
years : — 

Cattle. 

147,216 

7"- '93 

73.791 

92,lSfl 


.Sheep. 

Horses. 

6l,n,7 

,373 

4.v«.V 

54S 

.'i4..';.is 

7.3S6 

.M,«3S 

6.5X2 

5X.277 

4.739 

.?4.99i 

5.827 

6o.(>3ii 

10,051 

76,320 

10,421 

Year. 

1903 

1 902 

1901 

1900 

1899 Si. 804 

1898 99,049 

'897 "7.237 

■896 96,44,S 

The  Port  of  Montreal  in  1,^03  also  ex]wrted  i  ,5.^0.419 
bags  of  flour,  1 26,205  barrels  of  flour,  459. 107  bales  of 
hay,  716.233  barrels  of  apples  and  ici6.,S42  boxes  of 
.-ipples.  while  only  123.737  barrels  were  exported  in 
1901  and  433,496  barrels  in  1902. 

The  exports  of  lard  and  meats  li.ae  l,cen  as  fob 
lows  t — 

'903.  1902. 

Lard 23(..2..(.  Tcs.         212.376  Tcs. 

^''^'"s 146,664  Bxs.         136,697  Bxs. 
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Canned  Ooodm 

The  exports  of  canned  Roods  for  1903-1902  were  as 
follows  :  — 


iyo2. 


102,058  cases. 


Manufactnr€9 

Adniitting  as  an  established  fact  that  manufactures 
have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  other 
branches  of  tlic  business  of  the  country  dnmig  the  past 
years,  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  lyoi  will 
show  the  condition  of  progress  attained  :— 

ManufadureM  0/  the  M^rmHnce  of  Quebe 


MANUFACTURES 


No.  of 
Establish- 
ments.    : 


ValuL' 

of 

Pralucta. 


Mineral  and  aerated  waters 

Fanninj^  implements 

Ammunition '...'..  " 

Shelters,  tents  and  sails .!!!!..!.. 

Axes  and  tooli !.!!!! 

Cotton  bags !.*.*.'...,'  ^ ! ! 

Baking  powder  and  essences ...'.'.'" 

Rubber  and  leather  piping 

Forges 

Engines  and  boilers !!!.'!!! 

Boots  and  shoes ,....'..'..'. 

Shoe  furnishings 

Cigar  boxes 

Wooden  boxes 

PaptT  bags  and  txixes 

Copper  castings \\[ 

Brt-ad,  biscuits  and  confectionan-! ! 

Bricks,  tiles  and  pottery '  , . , 

Brushes  and  brooras 

BiittiT  find  cheese... ,[,[ 

I'astebaird * 

Coach  building ]  *  * " 

Material  for  repairing  rail  c.irs.! !'.. ! 

Church  ornaments 

Meu  s  clothing 

Men's  clothing  (ready  made) ........"  J  "38 

Women's  clothing [  89 

Women's  clothing  (ready  made) 


S3 

369,760 

41 

I,i6a,245 

3 

414,906 

135,360 

J 

'o».594 

3 

662,000 

4 

95,654 

4 

4o,S,7i5 

4 

29,070 

J4 

9"7,537 

"4 

14,052,632 

6 

211. 127 

4 

127,900 

30 

957.23s 

10 

4l'',597 

4 

29s, 000 

103 

3,566,535 

9c 

793,953 

4 

55,200 

902 

«2,S- 4,377 

3 

147,000 

1 26 

1,367,659 

9 

3,96\I22 

\ 

^Q.  ^S ! 

161 

2,433,6X2 

3« 

4,253. 

>%     . 

',055, -,,6 

7 

773.0<Jt 
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"J 


MANlPACTURliS 


CofTfc  and  spirts. 

Collins 

Cij<>|nTa>ji- 

Corstu .  ,  ,  ,        

Cotl„ns      .      

cmti.rya„.it,i'Ki:ai;„|,;  ■ 

Drills 

I)yi-s    .      .  .  

I;if '  tri.-.il  ni.idiintry 

hl.'ilrjc  hyht  .-in.l  ,»,„..T  ■     ■ 

tlSll    lU    l«,s,.s 

Hour  mills,  i.r.,lui-la(,f  ' 
Foun.lerii-s,  i,ri,iln.'ls  c,f 
I'rtscni.,lf,.„l,,ro,l,„.,s,ini;, 
Toilft  artults  il..rnit.„. 
hurnituri'. . 

Gasfor),eatin«m,.l  hVhli„„ 
Olovis  and  mitts 

-Saddlijry '. 

Hats  and  furs ..,!. , 
I'resstd  hay ....  ^ ,  _ 

HositTV .'."..,... 

House  ili'i-orati'jns! 

rrodurts  in  iron  and  steel 
Jewellerv '    ' 

Lasts  and  peKS  for  slioemaki 


T .,  ~  r-n-  *"•    ■-""«lllilKini'. 


Liquors,  malt 

Liquors,  wine 

Saw  loj^s ]'/ 

Lumljer  for  buildiniji 
Matches. . 


Mattresses  and  sprinK  beds 

Mtca . . 

Monuments  and  tombstones' 

^lusical  instruments 

I'aimidg  and  glazing... 

I  aints  and  varnish 

Patent  medicines ... 

Paper 

Photography 

Photographic  material . .' 

Pictures  frames 

Plumbing  and  tinware 

Prmlingand  binding. 
Pnnting  and  publishing. .    ' 

Railroad  material 

Roofing  and  material  for . .' .' .' .' 

Rubber  clathinir 

Scales 


-No. 

of 

',       Value 

Fjtabliah 

of 

ments. 

1    Proilucn. 

lo 

.s 
6 

''79.'>«,i 

I'v.y.i 

nj".y«) 

■1 

IV..;,,, 

S 

').IJ9.'.N, 

4 

4-1^,":; 

.( 

'"....., 

(J 

'.^M.r.is 

'•l",.S'i( 

S^'ivSJ? 

.1.19,'), 911 

4,Ii:!.  VyS 

'' 

.ii'^.ni 

J.9''9.4J" 

'■i>'.!^s 

92-'.  777 

'' 

"4.,ii«. 

M2",.Vti 

3.Hl.i.^6i 

4 

4.S4.000 

9 

397, 4-V. 

1  3,S,  2.SO 

3.4,"i,S.57'* 

9 

3^o-,il7 

I,'),43l 

4,5.?l,P7.'< 

Hi 

tih.lhS 

•i 

'■!i".7Sl 

S 

106,150 

io,.59i,6.?» 

^■MA-^fA 

=93. (IS,? 

,-^oo.3,jo 

4 

95,"'' 

319.06.S 

9 

2>i.75" 

i 

103,000 

2,021, S9J 

.SS2,I19 

2,621,071 

4 

69.H5S 

4 

69,300 

J 

84,6j,s 

i"J 

2,786,243 

IJ 

434,S97 

91 

3,074.677 

516,600 

i 

306.S90 

* 

401,000 

3     1 

37,000 
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MAMlAlTrKHS 


No.  of 

IM.ll.livll. 


Ships,  t)iiiMiii^  anil  ri'iMirs  of 
SilvtT  Wiirc 


Sl.iii;;htiriin;,  and  willing  nu'iit 

Si-'IJ)  iri;ikiriK    

TmI'.icco,  cigars  iiinl  fi>.Mri-tti-s 

Toliai-ro  for  MitokinK  anil  tliouin);  unil 
vnnIT 

\"ilH-V,Mr  HTJll    iiickli-s j 

Wall  |,a|«.r ;;; 

Wa.sliin^;  coiniionnils   

Wax  Mi.rks ;;; 

In  ii:  win- 

Wooil  pulp  (rhi-niiral  nnil  mt'ohanical  i.: 

WiH.ll  uorkiiiL,'  anil  turning: 

Woolni  ^iMiiIs 

Various  uthtT  nianufdcturt-H 


Totals . 


7 
•4 
') 

7 

yt 


Valui; 

i.f 

rroiliicts. 


.^Ol.'iSt 
.071).  II" 
.  f^'i  I.V. 


■  1 

6 
3 

5.7Vi.^JJ 
717. Jill 

,1 

2o..s.». 
71,. ••in 

6 
It 

S      1 

"  1 

'.337.,l~<i 

4,M5 


l.'iS,jS7,9<)4 


ri'^&i 


mm 


Omc»«c 


!  rife  ;  ■  ""-•"''"^'  "f  "'«-■  Province,  is.,,,. 
VI  °f'l'^; "'-'-'  ••'".1  ,„„.t  i,.tcr..sti„,.  cili.s.,,- 
J^-^-?  Am.-noM,  while  i„  il,,.  Krm,.k.„r  ..f  ,is  siie 
!  'f^'Z*  •'""'  ->>rn>,„„li„^;,,  ,i„.  MrenKth  of  iis  f„rtili. 
#^S#  cat,o„s  a,„l  the  extent  a„.l  romance  of  it, 
'"-"'0-,  It  far  sm,,a.sestl,e„iall.      Its  ;;e„. 

m.l,  ary  a,„l  c„„„„eroial  strategy  of  X„rth  A„,eric, 
Quel..c  ,s  really  at  the  lH..Ki„„i„«  of  river  navigation' 
I|U,er  ,na„„,f.ce„t  harhonr  the  depth  of  water  is  al,  Jt 

The  sce,,ic  lK.anties  of  the  Ancient  Capital  are  fame<I 
faran<Iw„Ie      ,t  has  K-e,,  snrna,ne,l  ti,..-  •■  Gibra  U 
of  A  „™,n,-  u-.ti.  this  .lifference,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
fo  t,ned  pro,„„„,ory,  hnt  an  i„l,ai,it«l  n.onntain  Jth 
palaces  and  snhnrl.s  and  snr„,„„„te,l  with  cnpolas  and 
m.narets  winch  K'ive  it  an  oriental  aspect  ;  a  citJ  o 
sta.rways,    of  terraces,    and    ^aniens.  '   ,t    has  cole- 
1  u™tly  become  the  Mecca  of  tonris.s  and  the  afllnence 
"f  .ts  v,s,tors  so  .ncreases   fro,n  year  to  vear,  that  its 
«  and  hotel,  the  •'  Chatean  ..-rnntenac,"  and  these /e 
other   first   class,  althon.dt   .nnewhat  s,naller  hotels 
«h  ch  have  bee,,  o|.ened  within  the  last  few  years  can 
"O  lonser  R.ve  then,  accon„no<lation  and  more  hotels 
are  beln,^'  provided. 

The  Chatean  Frontenac,  which  is  o,,,-  .f  the  „„«( 
extensive  and  prn.celv  hostelries  of  A,„.  .ca  is  trnlv 
m  .;;n,ficcnt  both  in  sitnalion  and  desi.,,,.  U  is  bnil't 
aloni'si.leof  t'v  D.iT.  r:,.  T  ,  '1.1.1011111 

c  or  .„,.  i>,,,ltr„i  iL-rnu-eand  omimands  a  view 
of  the  harbonrand  the  whole  surrounding  countrv  with 
ts  mountams  and  valleys,  isla,.ds  and  rivers  which 
togetlier  form  a  scenery  of  almost  imequall.  ■  !«;auty 
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The  Dufferiii  Terrace  is  one  of  tlie  most  maKni6cent 
promenades  in  the  world,  the  view  from  which  is  inex- 
pressibly grand.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  top 
and  on  one  of  the  less  abrupt  slopes  of  the  promontoi  y, 
and  partly  on  the  low  shores  of  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  .St.  Charles,  whence  its  division  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Town.  Quebec  is  one  of  the  jjreat  seaports  ol 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  tile  Canadian  Atlantic,  being 
at  the  head  of  naviuation  in  the  deep  w.ater  cIk  iniel. 

Its  harluiur  is  ten   miles    in   leni,'tli,  with  a   width 
lau.^niL;  from  2.miy  to  6.000  feet.     In  its  innnedi.ate 
MciDity',  are  .some  of  the  most  m.agnifieent  water  falls  ; 
the  -Montmorency  ami  the  Chaudiere  falls,  which  are 
actually  in  the  harbour,  an<l  the  falls  of  the  Ste.  Anne 
and  the  Jac(|ues  Cartier  rivers,  a  short  distance  from 
It,  are  all  beiuK  utilized  .as  water-powers  for  tlie  crea- 
tion of  electric  power  and  the  workinj;  of  machinery 
and    factories   of   xarious   kinds.       Quebec's    "  back- 
country"    is  one  of  the  best  watererl  rei,'ions  on  the 
American  continent  and  comprises  the  valleys  of  the 
Lake  St.  John,  of  tile  St.  .Maurice  river  and  lastly  that 
of  the  far-famed  river  ,Sat;uenay.      In    I5;,5,   Jacques 
Cartier  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.   Charles, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  first  .settlement  at  Quebec 
only  dates  back  to  160S,  when  Samuel  de  Cliamplaiu 
took  possession,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France.     Taken  by  Kirke  in   1629,  it  was  restored  to 
to  the  French  in   1633.     It  w.as  again  threatened  by 
Phipjisin  1690,  and  Walkeni  in  171  r  and  capitulated 
to  the  lingli.sh  in  1759,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham.     In  1775,  Quebec  was  besieged 
by  the  Americans  under  Arnold  and  Montgomery,  but 
the  attack  was  unsuccessful  and  the  city   remained 
British. 

In  religious,  educational  and  ch:i:>able  institutions 
Quebec  holds  aver,  high  position.  The  first  Canadian 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  appointed 
for  this  city.  It  has  also  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
church.     It  contains  twenty    Roman    Catholic    and 
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twelve  Protestant  Churches  and  Chapels,  all  of  which 
are  attended  by  large  and  devout  congregations. 
Besides  the  above,  which  are  devoted  exchisively  to 
public  worship,  it  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
religious  institutions,  devoted  to  educational  and  chari- 
talilc  purposes,  which  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  in 
furnishing  an  excellent  education  to  the  children  of 
tile  poor,  for  little  more  than  a  nominal  charge  and 
relieve  and  assist  the  needj  and  the  suffering  at,  to 
litem,  no  expense  at  all.  The  V.mng  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  anotlier  in.stitutiou  esta))Iislied  in  tlie 
city  which  does  a  large  amount  of  good  in  the  cause 
"f  religion  and  charitv. 

The  educational  estahiishments  of  the  citv  are  of  a 
vary  high  .standard.     Tlie  I.aval  University  is  one  of 
the  foremost  .seats  of  learning  in  the  Dominion,  where 
the    very  highest  education,   in  the  professions    and 
in  the  arts  and  .sciences,  may  be  obtained.    Morrin  col- 
lege,   affiliated  to  the  McOill   college  of  .Montreal,   is 
another  in.stitutiou  for  higher  education.     Secondary 
and  elementary  education  are  well  attended  to  by  the 
minor  Seminary,  the  High  School,  the  Normal  .School, 
the  school  of  arts  and  designs,  the  f.overnnient  night 
.schools  and  a  host  of  others.     There  are  also  numbers 
of  convents  and  public  schools  where  the  young  girls 
of  the  city  receive  careful  instruction  and  education. 
There  are  .some  fifteen  hospitals,  refuges  and  asylums 
in  the  city,  where  the  needy  and  the  suffering  obtain 
the  assistance  and  relief,  which   their  circumstances 
may  require.     The  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec,  a  Catholic 
religious  institution,  the  "General  Ho.spital,"  estab- 
lished in  1693  by  Monseigneur  de  St.  Valier,  the  second 
bishop  of   Quebec,  and  the  Jeffery  Hale  hospital,   a 
Protestant  institution,  established  and   supported  by 
large  charitable  bequests  and  donations,  are  the  three 
principal  hospitals  of  the  city.    The  Beauport  In.sane 
Asylum,  established  and  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  also  a  Quebec  institution. 

Quebec  is  now  making  rapid  strides  in  advance  in 
the  matter  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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I'our  local  hanks  liav.-tlK.irlK.a<lofficcM>,tliccilv,„,i 
a  large  m.n.her  of  outsi.le  hanks  have-  opencl  n^^u.cics 
ami   bui);   niajjnincent   hanking   houses.      The-   1,r  ,1 
banks  are  the  (jnehcc,  the  Union,  the  Xationale  an.l 
the  Caisse  <rF,cononiio,  and  all  of  tlicse,  as  well  as  the 
agencies  of  the  outside  hanks,  are  d.,ing  large  and  pro- 
fitahle  bnsniess,     Towards  the  middle  of  tlie  last  een- 
tury,  wooden  ship-hnilding  was  one  of  the  principil 
local  indnstries  and  the  export  of  s.p.are  tin.her  was 
carried  on  upon  a  very  large  .scale  ,  hnt  the  ninltipli- 
eation  of  sawmills  in  tlie  interior  and  the  decentrali- 
zation of  the  export  tra.le  did  great  drnnage  to  the  port 
of  gnehec.     Bnt,  although  the  ship  hnilding  business 
IK.  longer  exists,  the  same  thing  cannot  he  said  of  the 
export  of  lumber,  whicli  is  .still  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively by  many  large  Hrms,  some  of  them  prominent 
among  the  leading  commercial  establishments  of  tlie 
Dominion. 

It  is  true  the  business  is  not  preci.sely  the  same  -is 
It  was  in  former  times  ;  then  the  lumber  was  shipped 
111  the  form  of  square  timber,  now  it  is  forwarded  in 
the  .shape  of  deals,  boards  and  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factured l.nnber,  which  still  find  a  ready  .sale  in  tlie 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  In  fact  the 
export  of  lumber  has  increa.sed  in  a  verv  marked  Nvay 
at  Quebec  during  late  years  and  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Since  the  complete  collapse  of  the  ship  building 
business,  another  great  local  industrv  has  arisen  It  is 
the  shoe  trade,  or  the  manufacture  and  .sale  <,f  boots 
and  shoes. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  actually  ,2 
shoe  factories  in  the  city,  without  reckoning  those  at 
Levis  and  Lorette,  to  the  number  of  7,  and  that  their 
annual  output  is  about  9,000,000  pairs,  or  nearlv  one 
hal  of  the  total  Canadian  consumption,  which  is  estim- 
ated at  ;»2o,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  These  factories  give 
employment  to  many  thou.sauds  of  the  working  cla.«i 
Much  of  the  work  to  be  done  require,  skilled  labor' 
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for  which  very  remunerative  wayes  are  paid  and  all 
the  hands  employed  receive  steady  work  and  good  pay 
for  it. 

There  are  many  other  important  local  industries  and 
manufactories  successfully  carried  on  at  (jnebec,  such 
as  cotton  mills,  fur  manufactories,  breweries,  clothin;,', 
tobacco  and  ci),'ar  factories,  etc.     Anion-  these.  s|>ecial 
mention  might  lie  made  of  the  principal  warehouses 
and  establishments  where  the  ma-nificent  fur  goods, 
for  which  Quebec  is    celebrated,   ni.ide  up  in  winte 
garments  for  men  and    women,    sleigh   and   carriage 
robes  and  articles  for  pur]x).ses  of  decoration,  are  manu- 
factured and  exhil)ited    for  .sale.      There  are  three  of 
these  establishments  particularly  well  known,  not  only 
to  the  citizens,  but  to  all  tourists  and  visitors  to  the  city, 
through  the  high  reputation  oljtained  by  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  their  goods.    Tliese  establishments  are 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Holt,  Renfrew  -S:  Co.,  on  Unade 
street,  in  the  Upper  Town,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  li.  Lali- 
berte  and  Z.  Paquet,  on  St.  Joseph  street,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.     In  these  establishments  tlie  most 
superb  and  expensive  furs,  prizes  for  millionaires,  as 
well  as  the  cheaper  class,  suited  to  people  of  moderate 
incomes,  are  to  be  .seen,  but  all  are  so  carefully  .selected 
and    skilfully  prepare<l  that  even  the  cheaper  class  of 
furs  are  almost  equal  in  appearance  to  those  of  the 
very  highest  prices.      Mr.  I'aqnet  alone  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  one  thousand  people  in  his  immense  fac- 
tory and  warehouses.      Among  other  successful    local 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Gas  Comiiany,  the 
Ferry  Company,  the  Quebec  Steam.ship  Company,  the 
-Megantic  and    Lotbiniere    Railway    Company.      The 
Quel)ec  Harbor  Connnission  is  also  doing  a  large  aniount 
of  work  in   improving  the  harbour  and  in  extending 
the  magnificent  system  of  wharves  and  docks  which  are 
under  their  management  and  control,  so  as  to  meet  the 
increase  in  the  shipping  trade.     The  export  of  pulp  to 
Europe,  for  paper  making,  has  also  set  in  from  Quebec 
and  has  already  reached  very  large  proportions. 
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Quebec  is  the  terniiniis  ot  four  railways  •  The  Can 
adm,i  I-acific,  The  Great   Northern,  The  Quebec  m.<l 
Lake   St.    Jolin  and   the  (Jiiebcc,  Montmorencv   and 
Charlevoix  which  leads  to  tile   world  famed  shrine  at 
Ste.  Anne  de  lieauprc.     Heside.s  these  there  are  several 
others,  tlie  Intercolonial,  the  Grand  Tnmk.  the  Que- 
bec Central,  etc.,  which  now  reacli  Levis,  opposite  the 
city,  b.it  which  will  soon  all  run  in  to  the  city  itself  on 
the  coniplelion  of  Ihe  .,iat;,iince„t   new   brid,-e  across 
the  River  .St.  Lawrence.      Another  important  railwav 
s.vsteni.stliatoftheQ„eI,ec  District  IHectric  RailuaN- 
wh.rl,  ,s  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  in.mawd  el-  ctric 
roads  „,  tlie  l)<,niinion.      It  is  operated  bv  the  Ouebec 
I'.lectnc  LiKht  an,l    Power  Companv.     There  Ts   also 
another   electric  company  doin-  ■bnsines.s  in    Onebec 
called  theJaciiies-CartierConiiianv,  after  the  falls  on 
the    Jacpies-Cartier    River,    where   their    works    are 
situated,    about  twenty  miles  from  the  citv       This  is 
avery  powerful  company,   with    an    almost  unlimited 
capital  to  emi.Ioy  in   the   expansion   of  their  alreadv 
e.xtensive    operations.     This   companv    has   contracts 
for  the  liKhtiiiK'  of  the  streets,   public  buildings  and 
ot  many  of  the  private  residences  in  the  cit)-. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  network  of  railways  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  by  means  of  a  bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  its  narrowest  jwint  in  the  \-icinity 
IS  now  likely  to  be  soon  realized,  a  strong  companj- 
having  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  they 
are  now  actively  pushing  forward  the  work  to  comple- 
tion at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

The  Quebec  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
engineering  enterpri.ses  of  the  age.  It  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  will,  it  is  e.Kpected,  be  finished  in 
the  year  1 906.  It  is  being  built  about  five  miles  above 
Q.iebec.overtheSt.  Lawrence  River,  at  its  narrowest 
point.  It  will  serve  as  a  connection  between  the  nume- 
rous railways  running  into  Quebec  on  one  side  and 
into  Levis  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
will  be  the  largest  cantilever  span  in  the  world     The 
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total  k.„K,h  of  the  l,ri.lK.  will  be  ,,,300  feet,  the  lenRtb 
of    heeha„nels,,a,.  ,„Soofeet,  ship  clear  l,ea<hvay  .50 
ee^  above  h.^Vest  tide  ;  height  of  ...Uilevcr  towers 
3fio  fee    above  the  river,  total  wi.lth  of  tloor,  f,,  feet 
for  <lo„ble  track  railway  with  electric  track  ami  high 
-yon  each  si„e.     The  a„K,.„t  e.,H.,„Ie,.  „,.  .„  ,S, 
escee>  e,l  ,s,  ,00,000.  a„,l  ,be  necessarv  n.onev  ,0  con' 
pete   the  br.clge,  appro.aches  and  terndnals,- a,„o,„.t. 
"^,  to  v,,67,-,,,oo,..s  .secured.     The  b„ildi„j,-  „f  this 
br^KC  ,s  essentially  a  (jnebec  undertaki„K  and  is  bein, 
eame,,  „nt  by  a  .strong  Con.pany  of  Quebec  capitalists 
The  popuhuiou  of  Quebec,  which  was  ahnost  station- 
.    >  for  a  long  tune,  numbered  r,,,.x»  at  the  ce.rsus  of 

per  cent.  Th,s,  however,  only  reckons  the  population 
>t  the  cty  proper  :  ,t  does  not  include  the  teenu-ug 
populafou   of  the  suburbs  and  villages  in.media.e  v 

ounng  and  actually  for g  part  thereof,  although 

not  >et  legally  incorporated  with  it. 

It  become.,  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer- 
thatthe  cty  of  Quebec  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  com- 
mercial  position  commensurate  with  her  importance 
Wically  and  her  commanding  situation  as  ^oii.lel 

future  before  her.      It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  con- 
servative  minds  of  the  old  Province  niav  view,  with  a 
c..tam  amount  of  alarm,  the  commercial  growth  of  a 
cty,  hallowed  by  the  tr.aditions  of  pa.st  ages,  but  in  a 
young  country  the  wheels  of  progress  must  continue  to 
revoh-e.      1  he  rapid  strides  Quebec  has  made  in  recent 
years  must  be  largely  a.tril,med  to  her  present  chief 
.-Ktstrate,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Parent,  who  repre.^ 
the  very  best  tv;,e  of  French  Canadian.     In  several 
succe.s,sive  terms,  as  mayor  at  the  head  of  her  muni- 
upa    administration,    he   has  stood  for  progress  and 
development.     As  a  result  the  city  has  been  "prcaaing 
uuton    ,|„d       „„„  itsc-ems  likely  that  before  long 
the  historic  battlefields  in  her  vicinity  will  have  to  b^ 
^acrific.d  to  her  need  of  expan.sion.     The  exceptional 
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a.lvn.uaKcs  sl.e  has  to  „iT.r  a  an  industrial  citv  witl. 
a  K00.1  w,,rk,„K  |.<.,mlation  t„  draw  u,x)n,  are'l^'ing 
real.ml  all  over  Cana.la  an,l  ontsi.l.  capital  and  .nter- 
pnse  are  continually  ..ckin^-  opportunities  to  share  in 
these  advautages. 


dry  or  momreai 


Tr^t  ON-TRIvAI  tlK.  largest  city  i„  ,3ritnin'.  pos- 
I  i  1|  .sc..s,o„,s  ,„  ,1,,  western  world,  is  the  co„„„er- 
|f^i?»(f'    '•■'•■"  m^tn.polis  „f  the  Domini,,,,  „f  Canad  , 

^m&  t,o„s,  tl,.  scene  of  her  Rreatest  indnstrial 
act,v,ty,  the  door  thronK'h  which  passes  the 
larger  part  of  her  external  tra.le.  Situated  we  i  da- 
-rly  one  thousand  ,nilesf,o,n  the  Atlantic,"!::^; 
l,ro„p  of  Canadian  ct.es,  she  is  the  Ratewav  to  the 
ink   ,g  the  New  W  orld  ,-,ew  of  life,  she  has  a  past  be- 

"nSeti:;::/:f;;r:;:t-,:ri^i::r'^'""^ 
.ost.,.,.theco,,diuonsof,ifei„thi;^::-:::^:;™2 

-^..ntorece..,a..d;;;:tt^heSS,;: 

-the0.tawariver,whicl,,  after  a":;^seo:<:Z:^=' 
' ;'   ns  ,ts  waters  into  tl,e  .St.   I...wre„ce.     TlZ^al 

.e,sla.,s,,,,,,i,,,,,,aus,reatestbreadu,    b^u^ 
-   ■"!-.     Along  the  southern  a,   ,  ea.stern  sides  of  tl^ 
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island  ll.,ws  the  St.  Lawrence-  aii.l  part  of  the  waters 
reccved  from, the  Ottana,   aii.l  on  the  bank  of  thl^ 
miKhty  stream  is  built  the  city  of  Montreal.  From  this 
stretch  of  river-front  the  land  rises  in  a  succession  of 
terraces  unli:  the  elevation  terminates  in  Momu  Royal 
900  feet  above  .sea  level.    The  mountain  stands  directly 
behuul  and  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  eitv  to  which  ii 
has  Kiven  both  its  name  and  the  finest  natural  park  ...1 
thu  continent.    Between  the  base  of  the  mountain  an.l 
the  river,  and  .-pread  out  to  the  rii;lit  .nid  left,  stan.ls 
Montreal  aiul  her  suburbs.     To  the  north  and  west  of 
the  mount.iiu  the  cunlry  is  generally  level,  slopin.^ 
Kradually  away  to  the  ' '  back  ' '  branches  of  the  Ottaw  1 
which  on  this  side  separate  the  Islan.l  from  the  main 
land. 

From  the  mountain-top  a  view  of  varied  and  match 
less  beauty  greets  the  eye.  At  one's  feet  lies  the  busy 
city,  and  beyond  are  1  he  glimmeriiiK  waters  of  the  Si" 
Lawrence,  whose  broad  exnanse  is  spread  out  to  view 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Accessible  to  .sea-going  ships  and  situated  at  tli. 

confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  Nature  intended  Mom 

real  to  be  a  busy   mart.     From   the  west   flows  tlk- 

Ottawa,  the  outlet  of  the  great  pine  region  of  Canad  > 

whose  timber  areas,  although  worked  for  years   ha;. 

still  stored  in  their  sombre  forests  millions  of  wealll- 

From  the  .southwest  rolls  the  mighty  St.   Lawrencr 

bearing  to  the  Atlanticthe  surplus  waters  of  the  Gre,  i 

Lakes,  which  extend  westward  to  the  very  center  .f 

the  continent.    Meeting  at  Montreal,  the  united  volui:  e 

of  the.se  two  nvers  forms  a  waterway  navigable  bv  oce  •. 

steamships  of  the  first  cla.ss.     So  other  seaport  on  t!'  s 

continent  IS  .so  near  the  wheat  fields,  the  cattle  rancli  s 

and  the  lumber  forests  as  Montreal.     The  earl    i-reii.  i) 

fur  traders  realized  the  natural  advantages  of  tlic  si;  -. 

and  long  before  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected    11 

the  island,  it  was  their  practice  to  pitch  their  tents  h.  0 

each  .season  and  await  the  coming  of  the  Indians  fr,    : 

the  south  and  west  with  taeir  canoes  laden  wif  1  1  .■ 
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spoil-,  of  tllL'  ch: 

the  tr.iilc   lias 

these  ii:iliii.d  iIkimiiiI-.. 


■Iia-e.     I.'roiii  th.it  lime  to  tlit  pa^iu  .l.iv 
the  tr.,.lo   has  Ih.we.l  i.i    i>Krc:.-.in>;  vulun.v.-   thi«i,j;l, 


Moiilriiil  <./  To-l>(iji 

Montreal  is  siirromi.l.M  l.y  a  mimhcr  of  siihurhs  so 
c  osdy  iMtilt  to  the  city  that  they  practicallv  for,,,  part 
of  .a,e  „„l„strial  a,„l  co„i„,ercial  ee„ter,  a„,l  th.v 
shoiiM  betaken  into  acconiit  i,i  sin.Ui,,^,  the  life  of 
Canaila's  hiisiness  inet,opolis. 


Tlieiio|),ilatio,iof  Mo, 


ontreal  anil  her  principal  siilmrlw 
acconh,,;;  to  the  ceiisns  of   ,, 
census  of  iSyi,  is  as  follows  : 


0",,  compared  with  the 


Montreal 

Ste.  Cnnegondc 

vSt.  Henri 

vSt.  I.oilis 

W'estinotmt . . . . 
M,1isoniie„vc . . . 

Oi,tre„ioiit 

De  Loriiiiier . . . . 
Verdun 


IijOI 

>W1 

-^'-•7.7,10 

2iy/ii6 

lo.iJlJ 

y.-''ji 

2I.1VJ 

'.'■41,? 

'^'■V.V? 

,V5S7 

.s,,s,s6 

X"7f' 

•vV.vS 

l.22f, 

1,14'i 

4u,s 

1,-^79 

450 

i,x.)S 

2>/, 

/,'/. 
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Montreal  has  i  So  miles  of  streets,  and  in  these  streets 
016,900  scinaie  yards  of  pernianent  pavin.r  Her 
annnal  consumption  of  water  amounts  to  about  eijrht 
I'lll.on  Kallons.  The  total  annual  civic  reyenue  is 
three  an,l  a  half  million  dollars,  and,  according-  to  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  City  Tr,asurer,  it  was  derived 
pr.ncpally  fro.n  the  following'  sources  :  Assessnients 
ou  real  estate,  being  one  per  cent,  on  value  for  muni- 
cii.al  purposes  and  one-louth  of  one  per  cent,  for  school 
taxes  ;  water-rate.s  being  seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  rentals  of  dwellings;  fron,  business  dntv  an.l  .kt- 
soual  tax,  vehicle  licenses  and  other  special  licenses 
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In  1902  the  revenue  amounted  to  S3,379'-I9.  an^  ^^^ 
expenditure  on  revenue  account  amounted  to  $3,305,- 
867. 

The  vahie  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city,  accordingto 
the  assessment  roll,  is  Snjo. "00,000,  of  which  ?38,- 
500,000  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Tlie  Great  Wnterwnu 

The  waterway,  of  which  Montreal  is  the  most  west- 
em  port  accessible  to  ordinary  oceau-going  vessels, 
extends  from  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Suiierior  in  the 
west  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  east,  the  north- 
ern outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean— a  distance  of  2,260  miles.  From  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  to  Liverpool  the  distance  is  2,234  miles, 
making  a  total  water  route  of  4,494  miles  from  the 
heart  of  North  America  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nationality  and  tonnage  of  the  ocean-going  ves- 
sels in  1903,  were  as  follows  : 

Nationality.  Vessels  Tonnage. 

British 556  1,200,274 

Norwegian i^S  285.99> 

German 14  28,665 

American 20  21,369 

Danish 2  4,453 

Austrian... '  52o 

Railway  Faeilltlea 

Montreal  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  1  ail- 
ways,  which  put  the  city  in  touch  with  all  parts  of 
Canada,  and  through  their  American  connections  wit, 1 
the  industrial  and  conunercial  centers  of  the  I'nitid 
States.  Four  great  trunk  systems  couvtrije  here,  and 
these  practically  control  the  overland  carrying  trade 
of  Canada.  They  are  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  t!.v 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Intercolonial  Raihv-\- 
and  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway. 
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Tlie  main  line  of  tl.e  Oranrl  Trunk  svstem  begins  at 
Portla.Kl,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  tlie  State  of  Maine 
and  extends  westward  tlirouKli  the  Province  of  Qnehec 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  thence  across  tlie  Inter- 
national Boundary  through  American  territory  to  Chi- 
cajjo.  on  I,ake  Michigan.    Its  branch  lines  fonn  a  net 
work  o\er  central  Canada,  and  connections  are  made 
with  the  principal  systems  of  the  northern  and  western 
States.     Below   Montreal   the  St.  Lawrence   river   is 
touched  at  two  points-at  Levis,  opposite  Quebec  city 
and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Peter.     The  northeastern 
frontier  of  the   United  States,  which,  at  its  nearesi 
point,  IS  only  50  miles  due  south  from  Montreal    is 
cros.sed  at  five  places,  and  the.se  lines,  pa.ssing  through 
the  most  thickly  settled  and  productive  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  meet  at  Montreal.     From  here 
southwestward   extends  a  double-tracked    main-line 
Oirough  the  Province  of  Ontario  by  way  of  Kingston 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London,  and  extending  to  Buf- 
falo, Detroit  and  Chicago  in  the  United  States.    From 
this  mam  line  reach  out  the  branches  which  practically 
cover  all  the  older  portions  of  Ontario.     By  means  of 
«ie  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  controlled  by  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  its  New  England  connections,  the  Cana- 
dian road  extends  to  Boston  and  New  London  on  the 
Atlantic.     The    heart  of   the.se   arteries  of  trade   is 
Montreal,  where  the  chief  executive  offices  and  the 
workshops  of  the  system  are  situated.     The  head  office 
of  the  corporation  is  in  London,  Knglaiid 

The  Canadian  Pacific  K.-iiluny  is  the  -rent  transcon- 
tinental system  of  the  Dominion,  and  binds  together 
the  Provinces  of  the  Confederation.  Its  main  line 
extends  in  the  east  from  St.  John,  an  Atlantic  port  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  to  Vancouver  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  pa.ssing  through 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Winnipe,;,  across  the  great  west- 
ern pruiries,  tlirongh  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  then 
on  to  Vancouver.  From  .here  its  sxsteni  of  trans,K)r- 
tation  IS  continued  by  a  line  of  .steamships  to  Japan  and 
China.     I-rom  Montreal  a  branch  reaches  nion..  the 
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north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  city  of  Qncbcc  ; 
another  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  into  New  ICngland,  wiiere  coiniections  are 
made  wliich  give  a  through  seriice  between  Montreal 
and  IJoston  and  other  American  centers.  Southwest  of 
Montreal  the  system  extends  through  Ontario  by  way 
of  Toronto  and  London,  to  Detroit,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  with  through  train  service  over  American 
coiniections  to  Chicago.  Branches  extend  throughout 
Ontario,  one  of  tlie  principal  being  that  from  the  trans- 
continental line  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  thence  westward  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  branches  tap  the  more  important 
grain-producing  districts,  thus  giving  overland  con- 
nection witli  the  port  of  Montreal.  The  head  office 
and  the  main  worksliops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way are  in  Montreal. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway,  together  with  the  Prince 
ICdward  Island  Railway,  belongs  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  ;  and  it  was  primarily  built  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  Central  Canada. 
Its  eastern  terminus  is  the  'Atlantic  port  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  From  there  it  proceeds  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  across  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  until 
it  reaches  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  eastern  Quebec. 
Thence  it  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal,  entering  the  city  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  whose  terminal  facilities  it  uses 
and  with  which  system  it  makes  connection.  The 
Intercolonial  Railway  and  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  '".ail- 
way  give  Montreal  two  through  lines  to  the  most  east- 
ern portion  of  Canada  and  to  St.  John  and  Halifax, 
Canada's  two  winter  Atlantic  ports. 

In  .iddition  to  the  railway  connections  which  Montreal 
cnjo>sby  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  systems,  the  city  has  another  through  line  to 
the  Gre.-it  Lakes.  This  is  the  Canada  Atlantic  Rail- 
way.    Its  present  western  terminus  is  Parry  Sound, 
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an  excellent  liarlioiir  on  Cii-nrs;ian  Bay.  From  tlierc 
the  line  extends  line  east  through  the  ^reat  pine  ret;ion 
of  Northern  Ontario,  passes  thron>;h  Ottawa  an<l  then 
on  to  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
40  miles  west  of  Montreal.  It  tlien  enters  the  city  by 
means  of  the  Orand  Trunk. 

It'iiilirnif  Slnllgtlca 

Three  electric  raihva\s  operate  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  intersecting  the  city  in  all  directions  and 
connttcting  it  with  numerous  suburban  points.  The 
total  mileage  of  the  three  is  K13  miles  ;  car  mileage, 
11,554,791  miles;  i)assengers  carried  last  year,  50,622,- 
967  ;  gross  earnings,  $2,041,197  ;  net  earnings,  $913,- 
183. 

Montreal  tia  a  Flmmmal  Center 

Montreal  is  the  financial  center  of  Canada,  the  home 
of  the  leading  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other 
moneyed  institutions  which  safeguard  the  capital  of 
the  general  public  and  snpplj-  the  country  with  the 
sinews  of  commercial  and  industrial  life.  In  Canada 
there  are  35  chartered  banks,  and  19  of  them  have 
either  a  head  office  or  a  branch  in  Montreal.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  tlie  35  banks  amounts  to  $74,883,- 
8.S0,;  note  circulation,  $58,283,484  ;  as.sets,  $627,976,- 
830:  liabilities.  5497,750.512. 

The  19  banks  doing  business  in  Montreal  have  a 
total  paid-up  capital  of  S64.74ii.<ino  ;  note  circulation, 
$49,940,oo<j  ;  assets,  S544, 142,000  ;  lialiilities,  $432, - 
368,000. 

The  volume  of  banking  business  done  in  Montreal 
is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Mont- 
real Clearing  House  for  the  last  three  years  : — 


1900. 

January $62,853,000 

February . . .     54, 250,000 
March 54,882,000 


1901.  1902 

$71,115,000  $76,995,000 

5i,i38,c<x)  74,009,000 

69,580,000  79,989,000 
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April 53,yi5,txx)  69,132,000  106,427,000 

May ^i, 332, 000  84,507,000  101,028,000 

June 65,543,000  79,746,000  90,827, cxx) 

July 61,293,000  80,198,00  89,071,000 

August 58,229,000  71,723,000  91,712,000 

September..  57,686,000  73,368,000  100,015,000 

October....  65,983,000  78,250,000  107,848,000 

November..  68,656,000  85,581,000  92.701,000 

December...  63,311,000  75,141,000  88,348,000 

$730,933,000  $889,479,000  $1,098,970,000 

The  volume  of  bu.siness  done  on  the  Monttcr.!  Stock 
Exchange  is  shown  by  the  following  returns  for  1901 
and  1902  : 

Transfer  of  shares  in                   1901  1902 

Transportation  corporations...  $  809,270  $    875,555 

Industrial  corporations 435,525  1,138,169 

Banks 11,914  11,404 

$1,256,709    $2,025,128 

Mining  .shares $1,470,329    $    494,036 

Bonds  to  the  value  of 1,889,400      7,322,950 

As  a  JSIatiufacturing  Center 

Montreal  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  of 
Canada.  In  comparison  with  other  Canadian  cities 
her  industrie.s  represent  the  largest  investment  of  capital 
and  their  annual  output  possesses  the  greatest  value. 
This  output  covers  a  wide  range,  but  a  notable  feature 
of  Montreal's  manufactures  is  the  large  proportion  of 
staple  goods  produced.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
indicates  that  the  industries  of  tlie  city  rest  upon  a 
solid,  permanent  basis.  In  the  production  of  metal 
goods  there  is  a  large  investment  of  capital,  and  very 
successful  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  a  variety 
of  lines  in  which  iron  and  steel  is  the  essential  raw 
material.  The  two  great  railway  companies  have  their 
workshops  in  Montreal,  where  their  locomotives  and 
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cars  are  built.  Several  of  the  largest  steam-engine 
works  are  also  located  here,  besides  a  nuinl)er  of  general 
machine  shops,  electrical  machine  works  and  other 
industries  cf  a  similar  kind.  The  city  also  contains 
rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  axe,  scythe  and  saw  works, 
tin  works,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  bridge  works  and 
structural  material  works  and  many  other  kindred 
metal  industries. 

Montreal  also  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  textiles,  practically  controlling  the  Can- 
adian production  of  cottons.  There  are  four  cotton 
mills  in  the  city,  and  one  compauy  alone,  in  its 
Montreal  factory,  employs  eighteen  hundred  hands. 
The  cotton  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
Canadian  mills  to-day  largely  supply  the  Canadian 
market. 

Montreal  was  the  first  place  in  Canada  to  manufac- 
ture table  and  floor  oil-cloths,  and  the  industry  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Wollens  are  also  manufac- 
tured, knitted  goods,  clothing,  hats  and  caps  and  a 
great  variety  of  similar  articles.  The  silk  industry, 
too,  is  well  established  here  and  its  pro<iucts  hold  their 
own  in  the  Canadian  market.  There  is  also  a  large 
production  of  shirts  and  gentlemen's  furnishings,  water- 
proof clothing,  wadding,  cordage,  and  other  goods  of 
hemp  and  jute.  Several  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe 
factories  in  Canada  are  here,  also  factories  engaged  in 
the  production  of  rubber  footwear  and  other  rubber 
goods. 

Sugar  refining  is  also  another  very  large  industry. 
More  than  one-half  the  total  Canadian  importation  of 
raw  sugar  finds  its  way  to  the  Itontreal  refineries  and 
is  here  turned  into  the  finished  product. 

There  is  also  a  large  production  of  biscuits,  confec- 
tionery, flavoring  extracts,  baking  powders  and  similar 
goods,  which  enter  into  the  general  grocery  trade  of 
the  country. 

The  manufacturing  of  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  is 
also  an  important  industry,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
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of  till;  production  of  carriages  and  winter  vehicles 
Imniesses  and  btltiiiR  and  various  other  leather  jjoods. 
Kuniiliire  is  manufactured,  also  marble  tor  interior 
decorations,  builders'  supplies,  roofings,  etc. 

There  is  a  larj,'e  production  of  tobacco,  cigars  and 
malt  liipiors,  chemicals,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  proprietary 
medicines,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  Montreal  as  a  manufac- 
turing center  is  be.st  indicated  by  a  brief  summary  of 
tile  census  returns  respecting  industrial  establishments. 
In  1H91  the  city  contained  1.604  such  establishinents. 
The  value  of  land  occupied  w.is  54,277,475  ;  capital  in 
buildings,  S(),(j7r.,5,S3  ;  capital  in  machinery  and  tools, 
S.S,42.,,4yr>  ;  working  capital,  S2,S,4i>6,.S45  ;  numlier  of 
employes.  ,^'.,749  ;  wages  paid  in  a  year,  $12,217,399  ; 
value  of  r;iw  material  used  in  a  year,  ^40,089, 091  ; 
value  of  articles  produced,  S65,,S6S,S57. 

The  industrial  returns  according  to  the, census  of 
1 90 1  ha\-e  not  yet  been  published.  They  wouM  .show- 
as  great  an  increase  over  the  returns  just  given  as  is 
shown  by  the  returns  respecting  population  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  another  part  of  this  sketch. 
An  important  addition  to  the  jiroductive  forces  of  the 
city  has  lieen  made  in  recent  years  by  the  employment 
of  electricity  generated  by  means  of  the  gigantic  water 
powers  situated  in  comparative  clo.se  proximity  to  the 
city.  The  Lachine  Rapi.'.s,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
two  miles  above  Montreal,  and  the  Chamhiy  Rapids, 
in  the  Richelieu  River,  about  si.xteen  miles  di.stant, 
have  been  harnessed  and  the  electric  current  thereby 
generated  is  used  to  light  the  r'  llings  and  streets  of 
Montreal,  to  propel  the  street  cars  and  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry  in  general.  The  possible  develop- 
ment of  tliese  great  natural  forces  is  practically  un- 
limited, assuring  to  industrial  Montreal  a  motive  jiower 
whose  equal  is  possessed  by  but  few  manufacturing 
centers  on  this  continent. 
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Smaller  rill<i>  „iiil  Towns 

ncsi.les  the  tu-o  I.a,li„K  cities  of  0„.!,ec  and  Montreal 
there  arc  many  otl.er  cities  and  towns  i„  the  I'rovince 
wh.eh  although  of  snmllcr  proportions,  contain  thriv- 
...K  and  MidustrioMS  populations  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hotisand  mhahitants,  in  «-hich  indnstri  s  and  n.ann- 
factures  of  vario,,,  kinds  are  successfnlh-  carried  on 
AmonK  these  may  l)e  mentioned  Sherl;.ooke  and  St 
Hyaennhe  in  the  Ivvstcrn  Townships,  U-vi..  Three 
Rivers  and  .Sorel  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  imil  on  the 
River  Ottawa. 

Thecity  of  Sherhrooke  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  (onnshn.K  eities  of  the   I'rovince.     It  contains  a 
mi.KedlvnRhsIi  an<l  hVench  popnlation  of  abont  ,.  o«, 
sotils.    It  is  situated  near  the  rnited   States  boundary 
line  on  the  River  MaROK^  abont  .00  miles  .southeast  of 
Mon.rea  .      It  .s  the  I>usiness  center  of  tile  populous 
and  fer  de  region  known  as  the   Eastern  Townships 
Its    nulustnes    include    extensive    inannfactories    of 
woollen  and  cotton  Roods,   m.achinery,  axes,  pails  \-c 
besides  nulls,  breweries  &c.     There  are  a  nun.ber  of 
large  and  comfortable  hotels  in  the  city       It  has  its 
electric  street  railway,  banks,  and  all  other  public  and 
private  m.stitutions  foun.l  in  the  most  prosperous  com- 
imuiities    The  Kasteru  Townships  Hank  has  its'  home 
office  in  Slierbrooke. 

The  city  ol  St.  Hyacinthe  is  al.so  a:-,  important  and 
progressive  industrial  center,  with  a  population  of 
about  .4,000  souls,  largely  French  Canadian  It  is 
.situated  on  the  River  Vamaska,  i„  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  farming  district  but  it  is,  as  a  mannf  ic- 
tnrn.g  city  that  it  is  chiefly  reputed.  Among  its  prin- 
cipal indu.stries  are  boot  and  shoe  making,  leather 
tanning,  the  niaiuifacture  of  agricultural  im],Iements, 
organs,  xvuoiltii  goods,  steam  engines,  doors  and  .sashes' 
carnages,  corsets,  etc.  Owing  to  the  great  fertility 
of  the  country  round,  its  market  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce IS  well  supplied  with  the  best  and  people  attend 
It  from  far  and  near. 
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The  city  of  Three  Rivers,  sitt.ated  .nidway  h.twcen 
Quel.,  c  and  .Montreal  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
ht  Lawrence,  at  the  n.ontli  of  the  St.  Maurice,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  i.iteresting  cities  in  Canada. 
Founded  ■„  ,634,  it  was,  nnder  the  French  regime,  one 
of  the  chief  fur-tra<ling  posts  of  the  country.  At  the 
present  .t  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  Provincial 
lumber  industry  an.l  has  also  many  manufactories.  A 
pros,x;rous  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  pig 
.ron  at  the  Radnor  forges.  The  general  as,K-ct  of  the 
city  IS  agreeable.  Its  port  is  spacious  and  accessible 
to  ocean  steamships. 

The  city  of  Hull,  with  its  population  of  over  13  000 
IS  another  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  lumbering 
centers  of  the  Province  and  is  fame<l  for  its  large  saw 
mills,  paper  mills,  match  and  pail  factories,  etc  It  is 
situated  on  the  River  Ottawa  and  one  of  its  great 
natural  attractions  is  the  Chaudiere  Kails,  considered 
by  many  to  rank  next  in  importance  and  beauty  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  it.sclf. 

The  limited  snace  of  this  small  volume  will  not  ,>er- 
mit  of  further  scriptions  of  the  many  busy  centers  of 
industry  and  aiiufacture  which  are  rapidlv  growing 
upthrouglm.:  the  land  and  assisting  in  the  increase 
01  the  wealth  and  prosiierity  of  the  country. 
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'I he  Division  of  li'iliiiilion. — .\s  in  all  eivili/nl  i"mn- 
tric^,  iniMit*  iiistriKti'iii  in  til.'  I'rovitK'c  of  QulIk-c 
ci)miiriM.N  llirct;  principal  divisions  :  i ,  tlii:  universities  ; 
2,  the  secondary  scliool  estaMislunents  ,  y,  tile  primary 
or  elementary  sdiools.  Ik-ides  these  there  arc  s|)ecial 
iuiil  Xorinal  scluiols. 

The  elementary  schools  arc  condnctcd  hy  rcli-^ions 
or  liy  lay  teaclicrs  ;  all  lay  tcachersinust  lie  hoMcrs  of 
diplonjas  of  capacity.  The  .secondary  instruction 
eslalili~hnicnts  include:  i,  the  classic  .schools  ;  3,  in- 
<lnstrial  schools  ;  3,  acadenncs,  Sn|ierior  instruction 
is  afforiled  in  three  universities:  1,  the  I.aval  I'ni- 
versity,  which  h:is  two  houses,  Ihe  mother  hou^c  at 
OuehcC  and  a  hr.nich  house  at  Montreal  :  3,  the  Mc- 
Ciill  I'ni\'crsity  at  Montre:d  ;  and  "  Ilishop's  College  " 
at  I.ennowille. 

llit^  I.tivii'  I  '/ti:rrsi/_y  comprises  the  facidties  of  thco- 
lony.  law,  uieilicine  and  the  .irts,  besides  a  jiolx  technti 
school.  The  museums  of  the  I'liiversity  and  the  library 
arc  celebrated. 

T/ic  McCiiii  Univcrsitv  is  a  Protestant  institution. 
Ill  connection  with  and  annexed  to  it,  it  has  a  hiv;h 
school,  a  .school  of  applied  .sciences,  a  X(jrm;d  school 
and  a  model  school.  Since  its  found.ition  the  MctiiU 
h:is  rendered  grand  service  in  the  cause  of  snperioi 
education. 

The  UnhmitY  of  Loino.xville  or  Jh^hcp'  $  ColU^i^t\  lik', 
the  two  preceding,  comprises  the  four  faculties  of  thei) 
logy,  liiw,  niedecine  and  the  arts.  There  is  a  high 
school,  with  a  five  years  course  of  study,  deixiudentoii 
this  I'niversity. 

.SjK-cial  .schools  include  conuuercial  colleges,  indns 
trial  .-cliools,  agricultural  schools,  academies,  schools 
of  arts  and  manufactures  and  the  polytechnic  school 
where  the  applied  sciences  are  taught. 

There  are  five  normal  schools  in  the  Province :  tli : 
Laval  at  Quebec  and  the  Jacques-Cartier  and  McOi  1 
at  Montreal.     The  two  first  are  Catholic  and  Krenc.i 
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and  tin-  tliinl  I'rolcslaiit  and  i;iinlis1i.  In  tlii",e  norma: 
scliiiul>.  a  ixtfcd  cdncatiiin  as  teachers  is  cilitaimd  hy 
tliost-  attending;  the  classes. 

The  irisuiilkiil  .Sr/M./s.  —  Thu  cl  )f  the  law,  rt- 

fi-rrhn;  lu  dissi-ntiint  schools,  >ihi>'..  .ir.  ui'  all  the  spirit 
u<.  lilicrality  and  toliraiicc  in  which  the  laws  >;overnin« 
p.iiilic  instruction  have  been  conceived  in  this  Province. 


GKNIiRALTAIllJCpi'  TIM-  SCIKKU.S  IN  Till:  I'KOVINCIv 
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Elciiicat.iry  srhouls 

Model  schools 5:;^  40,587 

Acaikinio     17S  !  l6,,%.S 

Normal  schools ^  ]  i  iS 

ScIhh.Is   aniu'xcd   to    iionn:iI  j 

bfhtxjis '  . ,  .  6  1  404 

R.  Catholic  classical  colleges.  ly  1  6,17.; 

Universities 4I  J,l6y 

SclinoIsf.)r!leaf  mutes  ami  the 

''li'"l I  .1,  M2 

K<  llools  of  .\rt  and  l)esi>,'a...  .  '  ■;  |  2,117 

Ni,chl  schools '  In'  '  5, Sis 

Totals |6,y.i  j  176.07., 
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